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PEET’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR 


THE DEAF. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS -_ -. by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 303. Price 75 cents. 
This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for the deaf and dumb 
for upwards of thirty years, and has won a reputation which cannot be lightly re- 
garded, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, - - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 96. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold, This is the best compen- 
dium of Scripture history embraced in the same number of pages. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 

Containing a development of the verb ; illustrations of idioms ; lessons on the different 
periods of human life ; natural history of animals, and a description of each month 
in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared for deaf-mutes, and 
furnishes an excellent practical method of making them familiar with pure, simple, 
idiomatic English, It is well adapted, also, for the instruction of hearing children. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 423. Price $1.50. 

Extending from the discovery of the continent to the close of President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. A work of great accuracy, written in a pure, idiomatic style, and pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the best and most instructive history of this country 
that has ever been condensed within the same compass, 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, - - - - by Dudley Peet, M. D. 
Pp.125. Price 75 cents. 


The principles of the science are unfolded in a manner peculiarly felicitous. The style 
is very simple and easily comprehended, A capital introduction to a course of lessons 
in physic al science, 


MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 42 Price 25 cents. 
A short, comprehensive, and lucid exposition of the subject, adapted to learners of all 
conditions, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS, - - - by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Script Type. Pp. 232. Price $1.25 (including postage.) 

Designed to introduce young learners, deaf-mutes, and foreigners to a correct under- 
Standing and use of the English language. 

It is believed that this book will meet a want long felt, as the directions for use are so 
minute that any one, even without previous familiarity with the instruction of deaf- 
mutes, may with its aid satistactor ily carry forward their education. It is therefore 
adapte -d for home instruction as well as for use in the class-room, In the latter it is 
admirably fitted to serve as a standard of attainment and a means of securing uni- 
formity of method, thus rendering classification easier, and obviating the injury 
which often arises from transferring a pupil from one teacher to another. By its 
means the education of a deaf-mute can be successfully commenced at a very early 
age. In order to employ it to advantage it is not necessary to forego the use of other 
text- books, but it will, it is thought, “supply many deficiencies, and moreover form 
in the pupil the habit of thinking in language. 

With this view it need not be confined to elementary classes, as all the pupils in an in- 

stitution would derive a benefit from going through the exercises. 
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WILLIAM WOLCOTT TURNER. 


Tue last of the early teachers of the American Asylum, that 
bright galaxy of which the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet was the 
centre, and to which the cause of deaf-mute instruction owes 
so much, has passed away. 

William Wolcott Turner was born in Great Barrington, Mass., 
January 1, 1800. He was the son of Jabez Turner, a well-to- 
do farmer, and Rebecca Wolcott, and was the youngest of a 
family of seven children—six sons and one daughter. They 
were a long-lived family, the mother dying at the age of sev- 
enty-nine and the father at ninety-one. Three of the brothers 
lived to be ninety or more years of age, and but one death oc- 
curred in the family at an earlier age than seventy-five. Asa 
child Mr. Turner was very precocious, and it is said that at the 
age of four years he could read the New Testament with ease. 
His early education, begun in the district school, was carried 
on through his preparation for college at Mr. Sherwood’s pri- 
vate school in his native town. Entering Yale College at the 
early age of fifteen, and but poorly prepared, by his industry 
and indomitable perseverance he won aitd maintained a high 
standing in his class, and was graduated with honor in 1819. 
That he was active in literary matters in his college course we 
find evidence in the specimens of his work at that time, pre- 
served among his papers, though, as he was the last survivor of 
his class, there is no one left to tell of his triumphs in that line. 

From May, 1819, to the end of January, 1821, Mr. Turner 
was Principal of the Academy in Wethersfield, Conn., where he 
was very successful as a teacher. From February 1, 1821, he 
was a teacher in the American Asylum until January, 1854, 
when, on the death of Mr. Lewis Weld, he was advanced to the 
principalship, having been acting principal since August, 1853, 
during the absence of Mr. Weld, who was seeking restoration 


of health in foreign travel. After forty-two years of continu- 
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ous labor in the service of the Asylum, he resigned the princi- 
palship August 1, 1863. He died of old age July 11, 1887. 

Such, in brief, is the outline of Mr. Turner’s life, but from it 

alone we should gain but a most inadequate idea of the work 
“accomplished in his busy life. 

In 1831, Mr. Turner was appointed family guardian of the 
Asylum, and for a period of sixteen years he performed the 
double duties of teacher and family guardian, which included 
the full responsibility for the care of the pupils out of school 
hours. To his lot it fell to plan and supervise the building of 
both the west and the east wings of the Asylum, the former in 
1844 (during the absence of Mr. Weld, who had been sent by 
the Directors of the Asylum to visit the various schools for 
deaf-mutes in Europe), and the latter in 1854. In these years, 
too, he prepared and published a small dictionary and an arith- 
metic, both specially adapted to the use of deaf-mutes. The 
Annals also received frequent and valued articles from his 
ready pen, and in the Conventions of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf he took a prominent part. At the Second Conven- 
tion he read a paper entitled “High School for the Deaf and 
Dumb,” and chiefly as the result of it and his subsequent 
efforts the Gallaudet High Class was established a year later, 
and he was appointed its first teacher. This was before the 
National Deaf-Mute College was projected, and the plan of 
studies covered a part of that now included in the College 
course, and was designed to furnish advanced instruction to 
promising graduates of other schools besides that at Hartford. 

Acquainted with Mr. Turner in his declining years only, but 
knowing him to be a man of strong personality, who must 
have left indelible impressions of himself upon the minds of 
those under him in the days of his activity, it has seemed best 
to the writer to let their vivid recollections portray his char- 
acter. It is to be regretted that want of space compels the 
abridgment of their communications. 

Of Mr. Turner as a teacher, Mr. William M. Chamberlain, 
of the Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y., writes as 
follows : 


My personal experience with Mr. Turner as a teacher covers the four 
terms of 1844-1848. While dating very far back, my recollections of him 
are clear and incisive, kept alive, probably, by my frequent and consecu- 
tive meetings with him, as well as by our occasional correspondence. 

He wasa real teacher—one of those who are born, not made—and he was 
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never so much in his element as when in the class-room. He had a pecu- 

iar knack of imparting instruction, and no brain seemed too dull to be 
reached by his penetration. He used text-books only as guides in general. 
He detested confinement to them, and much of his excellence and success 
were owing to his being his own. best text-book. His acquirements were 
broad and eminently qualified him for the position he occupied. His suc- 
cess was largely due to the pains he took to acquaint himself with his 
pupils individually and to adapt his methods to the peculiarities of the 
one he had in hand at the time. He was equally at home in any grade of 
the school. He believed in adopting all means, however insignificant, 
which promised to promote the end in view. And he seemed to have such 
an instinctive or intuitive sense of what means were best calculated to 
attain the desired end that he seldom or never was obliged to experi- 
ment. He was always reaching out after something better in the way 
of instruction, but he never groped in the dark for it. He was extremely 
genial, and it was a real pleasure to sit under him. He had a way of mak- 
ing the most onerous tasks interesting, or of exciting the ambition of 
those engaged therein, which carried many through who would have 
otherwise failed. Especially did he brace his pupils to their tasks, when 
they were distasteful, by showing them wherein the said tasks, or the 
performance thereof, would be useful to them in after life. 

It was a theory with him—a correct one, too—that a task should never 
be imposed on a pupil of which the future value could not be demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the one required to perform it. To him, the 
teacher’s duty was to give his pupils work, to instruct them how the work 
should be performed, but never to do it for them, wholly or partly, until 
they had done their level best for themselves. He was patient beyond 
the average. He delighted in his work. He could, however, be stern 
enough with delinquents. He had no patience with indolent pupils, while 
he made all allowance for dullards, and would devote himself specially to 
them. His ideas about teaching were broad and liberal above the average 
of that day, although he lived to see many of them quite generally adopted. 

One of his first principles was that the teacher who has the good-will 
of his pupils is far surer of success than otherwise. He bent himself to 
secure this primarily, and his discipline, while firm, was not galling, and 
was the more readily enforced because his pupils knew the reason for it, 
and, loving him as they did, wished to make it as easy for him as possible. 
His wide information, keen observation, and great practical common-sense 
were stores from which his pupils were free to draw at all times, and which, 
in fact, flowed spontaneously upon the slightest provocation, much to the 
profit of those in his class. 


As a teacher Mr. Turner took great interest in articulation 
and lip-reading when but little attention was paid to that sub- 
ject in this country. To such of the pupils in his class as showed 
aptness in their acquisition he gave daily instruction (some- 
times out of school hours) in those branches, and in some in- 
stances with brilliant success. One of his former pupils writes : 
‘Mr. Turner tried very hard to teach me to speak. I was not 
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much interested in it, but he would not give me up. He was 
very patient and persevering.” 

It was under Mr. Turner’s principalship that the Asylum em- 
ployed the first special teacher of articulation engaged in any 
school in this country. 

Of Mr. Turner as principal, Professor Amos G. Draper, of 
the National Deaf-Mute College, gives his recollections as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Turner was principal during the two years of my pupilage at Hart- 
ford, 1860-’62. 

Of his qualities as an instructor I know nothing; but his characteristics 
as a speaker, administrator, and man are among the most vivid of my 
school-boy recollections. 

He was a person of marked individuality, both physical and mental. He 
was tall, spare, and of a highly nervous organization; though then past 
sixty, he retained nearly all the spirit and vigor of middle life. His lame- 
ness did not seem to lessen at all the activity of his movements, especially 
when it was more than made good, as every lagging boy remembers, by a 
very tough cane. 

The quality of his mind that most impressed me was acuteness; his 
ideas were always sharp and well defined, both in conception and delivery. 
This had much to do with his success as a lecturer. As such, in brief re- 
marks at morning prayers, in more extended Sunday-afternoon lectures, 
or in addresses on educational topics before the deaf people, he was 
simply inimitable. He was humorous and pathetic, dignified and winning, 
by turns. In that first essential of good sign-making, perspicuity, no man 
has surpassed him. Thus, in some of his impassioned flights, with his 
kindling face and long white hair, I was'thrilled as if a prophet stood be- 
fore me, and would look around to catch the same emotion in the eyes of 
other boys. 

His control of the boys, it seems to me, was based upon respect—a re- 
spect, too, from which fear was not always absent. * * * 

His manner and aspect, along with his discourse, were extremely attrac- 
tive, not less so to the boys than to his equals. He would come into the 
high-class room late of an evening and deliver a humorous homily, or tell 
a good story, with as infinite zest and abandon as if he had had the finest 
wits in the world for his auditors. * * * 

The late George Wing was a great favorite of Mr. Turner’s. The two 
delighted to meet and spear one another with shafts of kindly humor. 
Many other boys there are left, not a few of them prominent among the 
deaf, who will be moved to deep regret at the news of Mr. Turner’s 
death, to whom the memory of his brilliant intellect, his humorous ways, 
his many social attractions, will always afford gratification and help in the 
journey of life. 


Mr. J. M. Allen, who was officially and intimately associated 
with Mr. Turner during the greater part of his principalship, 
says of him: 
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His influence was in all respects that of a kind, earnest, Christian gen- 
tleman. In my association with him eight years, I was deeply impressed 
with his devotion to his profession, and to the unfortunate children under 
his supervision. He was their earnest friend, and not only interested in 
their progress as pupils, but he mingled freely with them in their hours 
of play, and won them by his playful humor. In discipline he was firm 
but kind, and aimed by moral suasion, rather than by severer measures, 
to subdue and control. 

As a man among men he was, in my estimation, a power for good. Es- 
pecially among young men his influence was always inspiring and his 
advice sound. He was unobtrusive in advising, but gave counsel freely 
when sought. I felt his influence during my association with him, and 
have never ceased to feel it since. I regard it as a great blessing to have 
been permitted to spend the greater part of my life since leaving the Asy- 
lum so near him. He was atrue friend to those who were worthy of his 
friendship. One remarkable characteristic was, he never spoke ill of any 
one. Even when there was great provocation, he was almost never dis- 
turbed, but had some kind word of extenuation or excuse. He criticised 
the acts of persons, if they were open to criticism, but never unkindly. 

I might say much more of my personal experience with him, but it 
would all tend to the same summing up, viz: that he was a man of great 
intelligence and wide information, and a kind-hearted Christian gentle- 
man. His love of nature and his familiarity with natural science made 
him a rare and most interesting companion. He knew the birds inti- 
mately, and the insects and the trees and flowers, and was an authority in 
horticulture. These qualifications, in addition to his many others, made 
him a rare man, one whom it was a great pleasure to know and call a 
friend. 


In impaired health, worn out with his long and severe labors, 
Mr. Turner resigned his principalship and retired to private 
life August 1, 1863. Relief from care and complete rest soon 
restored his health. Surrounded by friends and possessing 
ample means, which by his shrewd business management he had 
accumulated, his declining years were spent in ease and comfort. 

Nor were these years of idleness. At two different times he 
delivered courses of lectures on Natural History in the National 
Deaf-Mute College at Washington. Of his services there, Presi- 
dent E. M. Gallaudet says: “ His lectures were models in all 
respects, and were most instructive and interesting to all who 
had the pleasure of attending them. On his last visit, Dr. Tur- 
ner gave a lecture on Linnzus, the great botanist. This lec- 
ture was a masterpiece. Full of entertaining matter, most 
happily arranged, I remember it as one of the very finest (if 
not the finest) pieces of sign-speaking I have ever witnessed.” 
From the National Deaf-Mute College Dr. Turner received the 
honorary degree of Ph. D. in 1870. 
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To the end of his life Mr. Turner maintained an active inter- 
est in everything relating to deaf-mutes. For them he ever 
cherished a warm and loving sympathy. Many of his old pupils 
came to him with their troubles, and found in him a wise friend, 
who freely gave them of his time and counsel, and sometimes 
more substantial aid. To him they came to be united in mar- 
riage. His memory of his early pupils was remarkably clear 
and minute. He followed them in after life with great interest, 
and with method and painstaking care gathered statistics con- 
cerning them. His relations with his successors in the princi- 
palship were most cordial, and his minute and accurate knowl- 
edge of the affairs of the Asylum from its very beginning was 
freely at their service and often most valuable. 

In 1874 Mr. Turner attended the Eighth Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors for the Deaf at Belleville, Canada, and was 
made its permanent president, and all delighted to honor him 
as the oldest veteran in the profession. All will remember with 
what lively humor and how felicitously he responded on the 
several occasions when he was called upon to speak as the rep- 
resentative of the Convention. 

Mr. Turner was not interested in those matters only which 
related to his profession, but in every good cause, and to many 
of them he gave valuable aid by his influence, his counsel, and 
his means. 

From the time of his profession of religion, when he united 
with the church of Yale College at the age of sixteen, to the 
end of his life, Mr. Turner was ever active in Christian work. 
He united with the Center Church of Hartford in 1821, was 
elected one of its deacons in 1828, and served in that capacity 
until 1852, when he resigned that he might assist in organizing 
the Pearl-Street Church, in the formation of which he had been 
one of the prime movers, and one of whose deacons he was from 
that time until the day of his death, thus serving the church 
of Christ in that office for a period of fifty-nine years. Of his 
services to the Pearl-Street Church at a critical period of its 
history, the Rev. Dr. Wm. L. Gage, his pastor from 1869 to 
1885, thus writes : 


The relinquishing of his duties at the Asylum did not at all conflict with 
Mr. Turner’s efficiency in the church of which he was the beloved senior 
deacon. Perhaps the weight of his hand was less felt during the last years 
of his life, but the pressure of his interest was sustained until the time he 
was removed to the sick-room. Other men had been raised up to fill his 
place, and in time he gradually relinquished to them his duties, but no one 
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who saw him during the ten years which followed his laying down of the 
duties of the Asylum but would admire the zeal, efficiency, and success of 
his labors in the Pearl-Street Church. Not only present at all the services, 
both public and social, but also teaching a large Bible Class, for which he 
made most laborious preparation, and active in committee work, his genial, 
wise, and stimulating influence was felt by all. 

To his pastor his life was one of the greatest cheer and helpfulness. 
Loyal to him as the minister of a church which had passed through great 
trials and which was made up of conflicting elements, Deacon Turner was so 
steadfast, hopeful, and even-handed that the passing away of the old 
difficulties and the ushering in of an era of peace were the happiest period 
of his life, and filled his latest years with a sweet content. In the bless- 
ings of my ministry Deacon Turner must be always considered as having 
a deep share; as, under God, their procuring cause. 

In the Pearl-Street Church he was loved with ever heightening affection. 
No gathering of children, young persons, or adults was complete without 
his smile, his repartee, his telling story, his earnest word. He was em- 
phatically a most gracious presence and benediction. Even after he had 
become disabled, it was the fond delight of the church to welcome him, 
and once he left his sick room to be with the young people, as on January 
Ist, 1886, they celebrated his birthday. Once more he visited the beloved 
place of worship, in the early summer of this year, to see the refashioned 
pulpit. It was the latest flashing up of that fire which had long burned 
upon the altar of his God. 


Mr. Turner took a full course of theological study under the 
direction of Dr. Joel Hawes from 1821 to 1824, was licensed to 
preach in September, 1824, and in July, 1828, was ordained as 
a minister of the gospel. Reference to the notes on his ser- 
mons which he has left shows how faithfully he used his talent 
for preaching. Not only did he preach occasionally in every 
Congregational Church in Hartford, but there was scarcely a 
Congregational pulpit within a circuit of many miles which he 
did not occupy occasionally, and some of them many times. 
His vacation services took a still wider range. 

Nor was this all. His busy brain sought other fields for its 
activities, and we find him an officer taking an active part in 
a Natural History Society, the Connecticut Bible Society, the 
Tract Society, the Colonization Society, and delivering addresses 
before each of them. At one time, too, he gave much attention 
to conchology. For eleven years he was secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut. In 1844 he was elected a 
trustee of the (East Windsor) Hartford Theological Seminary, 
and so remained until he declined a re-election in 1871, having 
served in that office twenty-seven years, during five of which 
he was president of the board. He was also for several years 
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chairman of its Prudential Committee. The public schools re- 
ceived a share of his attention. Whenever he joined with others 
in matters calling for a written presentation, his seems to have 
been the laboring oar, for nearly all such papers are in his hand- 
writing. 

Taken all in all, Mr. Turner must be considered a rare man. 
He had an active nervous temperament, well knit and wiry mus- 
cles, physical vigor, a strong constitution, the power of long- 
sustained hard work. His intellect was vigorous and discrimi- 
nating ; whatever he turned his hand to was done with great 
accuracy and attention to details; he was a practical man and 
a shrewd financier. He had remarkably keen powers of obser- 
vation ; a memory ready, tenacious, accurate; a high order of 
reasoning powers; wide and varied information; a rich and 
never-failing fund of humor, kind-heartedness, charity, large 
common-sense, , facility, terseness and clearness of expression. 
He was passionately fond of music, had a fine bass voice, sang 
well, and played with skill upon the violin. An apt story was 
always at his command and few could tell one so well. “Asa 
teacher or a guide to young teachers he excelled. He was full 
of wise suggestions and illustrations; full of sympathy and en- 
couragement for those who were seeking aid and light.” He 
was one of the foremost men of his time in his profession. Out- 
side of his profession he was conspicuously active and efficient 
in educational, charitable, and religious work. An earnest, ac- 
tive Christian from his youth, “ Mr. Turner was one whose 
character and disposition grew plainly stronger and more lova- 
ble as he passed on beyond the period of middle life.” 

Mr. Turner was a conservative. Questions once settled in 
his mind were settled finally. He did not care to reconsider 
them. 

January 1, 1823, Mr. Turner was married to Miss Lucinda 
Maria Peaslee, of Wethersfield, Conn., and to them were born 
six children, three of whom died very young. Mrs. Turner and 
the other three children—Charles P. Turner, M. D., of Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Bacon, of Hartford, and Mrs. Helen 
H. Conyningham, of Wilkesbarre, Pa.—survive him. 

For more than four-score years Mr. Turner remained in the 
full possession of all his powers, but in December, 1882, he had 
a severe nasal hemorrhage which so reduced his strength that 
he never entirely recovered from its effects. From that time 
his memory was faulty at times, his mind gradually lost its 
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vivacity and its quick and strong grasp, and in his weakness 
life had few attractions for him. 

Though waiting patiently, he longed for the summons which 
should call him to the Master whom he had loved and served 
so long. It came suddenly at last. Retiring to rest on the 
evening of July 10th apparently in usual health, he woke toward 
morning for a few minutes, then gently slept again and woke 
in heaven. 


JOB WILLIAMS, M. A., 
Principal of the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


SENTENCE FORMS AND ANALYSIS AS SET FORTH 
BY SYMBOLS AND DIAGRAMS. 


Tue most helpful visual aids for teaching language to the deaf 
are symbols and diagrams. When dealing with sentences, sym- 
bols can be made to show their forms, and diagrams to explain 
the relations of their parts. 

Symbols and diagrams afford like aid to our pupils learning 
language that patterns and tacks afford apprentices in certain 
trades. The patteras show the apprentice the shapes of certain 
parts of an article which he is to make. The parts must be shaped 
out from the raw material by the aid of the patterns ; they must 
be properly adjusted to each other and skilfully united in order 
that they may be of value as an article of trade. The tacks are 
used to held the parts together while the necessary work is be- 
ing performed upon them. After the article is finished the pat- 
terns and tacks are laid aside. 

To make the analogy clear, the patterns are the symbols indi- 
cating the elements of a sentence; the raw material is thought ; 
the article to be manufactured is the sentence. It would be un- 
wise for the foreman to place before the young apprentice a fin- 
ished model of workmanship and require the apprentice to repro- 
duce a similar article from the raw material unaided by instruc- 
tion, pattern, or tack. What of our pupil learning to express his 
thoughts in the complicated forms of our English sentences? Is 
it less absurd to expect he will shape correct sentences from ob- 
serving and committing to memory “model sentences?” We fear 
much valuable time would be wasted in the use of such methods 
and but little good accomplished for the apprentice or the pupil. 
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Shall we not, then, welcome a method which will aid our pupils 
to put their thoughts into correct sentences? Enough has already 
been written on this subject, if understood and put into opera- 
tion, to accomplish the result. The efforts of the late Messrs. 
Storrs and Wing might have united to accomplish this object 
had their lives been prolonged. 

We do not see why the “Function Symbols” of Mr. Wing 
should stand opposed to the analytic methods of Mr. Storrs. 
Both methods should be made to deal with the functional ele- 
ments of sentences as they are known to exist. The only differ- 
ence between the two methods that should be recognized is that 
one deals with the analysis and the other with the synthesis of 
sentences. 

If the foreman should continue to tack up the work for the 
apprentice, and the apprentice should do no other work than 
that needed to finish the business in hand, he would but half 
learn his trade. Thus instructed, he would be a mere machine, 
doing the work planned by another. Let the foreman analyze 
the parts, explain the reason for their shapes, and show the ap- 
prentice the relative positions of the parts. Let him now put 
his apprentice at work, cutting and fitting for himself, and he 
will soon become a skilful workman. 

In order to analyze a thing we must find its component parts 
or elements. The elements of the English sentence are well 
known and classified and their relations defined by the best au- 
thority. We accept this analysis as the true basis for training 
in language. A general and comprehensive arrangement of the 
elements of a sentence, according to their functions, is into five 
classes—substantive, predicative, adjective, adverbial, and inde- 
pendent. Symbols used as a guide to the forms of sentences 
should deal with these elements exclusively. 

A new classification of elements must necessarily mislead. 
Symbols representing imaginary functions are to be avoided. 
Let us adhere to the doctrines of the language, even if it must 
require a little explanation to make it clear. It is necessary to 
use nine symbols to represent the five elements of sentences. 

We do not attach much importance to the shapes of symbols 
used, the object being simplicity. We consider those described 
by Professor Porter in the Annals, vol. xiv, pp. 42 and 128, 
as practical, and from these we select a few. 

Here is a description of the symbols used in our work and 
their applications : 
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PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS. 
Subject + 
Substantive, ; Direct Object v 
Indirect Object 4 


Intransitive Verb V 
Predicative, } Transitive Verb ~~ 
Passive Verb — ~v 


MODIFYING ELEMENTS. 


Belonging to Substantives + 
Adverbial in office T 


INDEPENDENT ELEMENTS -}+- 


A few others are used merely to show the connection and re- 
lation of elements; they are termed Auxiliaries. 


AUXILIARY SYMBOLS. 


Conjunctive 
Disjunctive 3c 

Word connective 
Phrase ->——_ 

Clause | 
Ellipsis 


Accepting this as the proper classification, we are led to a 
different method for symbolizing participles, infinitives, phrases, 
and clauses from that advocated by Mr. Wing. Our symbols 
represent functions. As described, these functions are: sub- 
stantive, adjective, adverbial, predicative, or independent. Now, 
as a participle, an infinitive, a phrase, or a clause performs some- 
times one of these offices and sometimes another, they are rep- 
resented, accordingly, sometimes by one symbol and sometimes 
by another. This is not confusing if the diagram is brought 
into requisition to show the reason why it is thus varying in 
function. This is the way to proceed, as we shall see. 

We next notice the forms of sentences, and how these forms 
are represented by the use of symbols. 

Elements are either words, phrases, or sentences, and may 
be designated as first, second, and third-class elements, respec- 
tively. 

A direct declarative sentence always has one of the four forms 
shown below. These are taken as standards by which all other 
forms of sentences are compared : 
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(1.) Charles walks. 

(2.) Charles is happy (a boy). 

(3.) Charles caught a ball. 


(4.) Charles was struck. 


In the Inverted Declarative, Imperative, Exclamatory, and 
Interrogatory sentences there is a transposition of elements, 
which we here illustrate : 


(1.) Wrote Charles (inverted). 
(1.) Write, Charles (imperative). 
Vv 
(2.) Happy is Charles! (exclamatory). 
(2.) Be happy, Charles (imperative). 
Vv 
(3.) Caught Charles a ball? (interrogative). 
(3.) Who caught the ball? (interrogative.) 


(3.) > Catch the ball (imperative). 


(4.) Struck was Charles (inverted). 
Vv 
(4.) Was Charles struck? (interrogative). 


A change in length, and sometimes in the relative position * of 
elements, occurs when a second or third-class element is sub- 
stituted for a first-class. Examples of substitution are here il- 


lustrated : 
PHRASES SUBSTITUTED FOR WORDS. 


(1.) Drinking intoxicates. 
(1.)' Drinking spirituous liquors intoxicates. 


(2.) Benevolence is happiness. 
y 
(2.)'To be good is'to be happy. 
(3.) Indulgence begets dissipation. 


* Position of elements is explained fartlier on. 
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. 
(4.) Giuttonness is forbidden. 


CLAUSES SUBSTITUTED FOR WORDS. 
(1.) "Whatever is earthly’ perishes. 


Vv 
(2.) That is wonderful. 
i 


(2.)'That we can talk to distant friends’ is wonderful. 


(3.) He acknowledged his fault. 


(3.) He owned'that he was in fault. 


(4.) His fault was admitted. 


(4.)' That he was in fault was admitted 


MODIFYING ELEMENTS. 


Modifying elements belong to substantives, or they are ad- 
verbial in office. For showing the relation of modifying ele- 
ments to principal elements and to each other, diagrams are 
remarkably adapted. 

Putting the parts of a sentence together without knowing 
how or why is machine work. The pupil’s knowledge of the 
sentence would be like that of the apprentice referred to, who had 
not learned how to fit up his own work. We prefer to give the 
pupil a reason for his work as he progresses. Let the diagram 
show that the adjective element belongs to the substantive ele- 
ment, and question the pupil till he knows how and why it be- 
longs to it. Let the symbols show that adjective words precede, 
and adjective phrases follow, substantives. Let the diagrams 
show the relation of adverbial elements to verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs. Let the symbols show that adverbs precede 
adjectives, adverbs, or phrases which they modify, and precede 
or follow the verb, or the verb and its complement, and follow 
one or more of the words of a compound predicate; and that 
adverbial phrases follow the words which they modify. This 
is the order of elements in “plain English.” Poetry, impas- 
sioned oratory, and the severe studies of literature make sad 
havoc with the rules of position of elements, but enough is plain 
to furnish a sure guide for the deaf pupil to attain sufficient 
language for practical purposes. If higher attainments are 
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desired, he must rely upon his present acquisitions, supported 
by other means, to acquire them. : 

Here is a variety of sentences illustrating the application of 
the symbols ; 


James ran. 

I run. 


Mary holds a book. 
A man and a dog chase a cow. 
Henry stands'near my desk. 


Henry gave some oranges'to me. 


v 
Paul writes very rapidly. 


John went'to skate'on the ice. 
Charles said’ sugar is sweet.”! 
Charles is taller than'James. * 


Tr 
They’ that touch pitch' will be defiled. 


REMARKS ON THE RULES FOR THE POSITION OF ELEMENTS. 


1. The adjective element in apposition is an exception to the 
rule that adjective elements of the first class precede substan- 
tives. 

2. When an adjective element is compound it may be placed 
before or after the noun. 

3. The indirect object precedes the direct when the preposi- 
tion is omitted; when it is retained, the indirect object follows 
the direct. e 

4. There is a general rule of composition that when adjec- 
tives of unequal rank are used, the one which most closely mod- 
ifies the noun is placed nearest it. As a guide to those who must 
depend upon the eye to construct sentences, this rule is of no 
value. A classified list of adjectives, showing their related po- 
sitions to the noun and to each other, is a good plan to follow 
till pupils are capable of judginy as to the relative importance 
of words. 
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Here is a table suggestive of what might be done in this di- 
rection : 


| (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | (7) (8) (9) 
| NUMBER Conpuct. | S1zE.| AGE.° — | SHAPE. 
a pretty good large old quick | fat | black round 
| an | nice bad tall | young slow lean brown flat 
the | neat | careful low | youthful | cross sick | green thin 
| one beautiful | careless big | new pleasant | well | red smooth 
| two ugly lazy little ete, | rude stout | yellow |square 
three dirty disobedient etc. kind sickly | etc. straight 
first odd ete. polite rich | crooked 
second | ete | ete, poor | etc, 
ete, ete. 


To afford practice in the use of adjectives, drill exercises like 
the following may be indulged in. Let the pupils choose appro- 
priate adjectives to describe objects suggested by the teacher. 
We select a few lists from our table. 


1 2 4 | 8 9 | Nouns 
| | | 
a | pretty | big | black round | apple 
the | dirty | little | red straight | book 
two | beautiful | ete. | white crooked - | hat 
| 
etc. | etc. | | ete. etc. etc. 


A good exercise for drill in sentence work is to write out the 
symbols for a new sentence-form to be taught, writing a word 
under one of the symbols and requiring the pupils to supply 
the others. I can recommend the study of the articles written 
by Messrs. Storrs and Wing on these subjects. There are many 
important items that might be mentioned, but perhaps enough 
has been said to prompt other suggestions. The active teacher 
will find a variety of instructive methods of applying this work. 
Let the pupils do the thinking and sentence-making. It is the 
teacher’s work to guide them as to the forms their thoughts shall 
present in writing. 

When dealing with a new form, show the pupils that form in 
print as well as in script. Make a complete mastery of each new 
form as you take it up. Be careful that difficulties succeed each 
other in proper gradation. With full confidence in the potency 
of this manner of presenting the subject, we urge others to give 
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it a fair trial, as the author of this article has done, and it can 
not fail to give the best results. If there is a fault in this article 
it is in its vagueness of description, and not in the method which 
it advocates. Form first speaks to the eye and afterwards enlists 
the reason. If form promotes the acquisition of language by 
those equipped with all their natural faculties, why deprive those 
of its advantage to whom it is soul and life? 
H. D. WALKER, 
Teacher in the Kansas Institution, 
Olathe, Kansas. 


A BLIND POET.* 


TuERE is, perhaps, nothing new in the title which I have 
prefixed to this unpretending sketch. Poetry began in the 
bosom of a blind man and culminated in the brain of a Milton, 
and blind persons have in all ages been noted as especial lovers 
of the harmonious and beautiful in sound; but, when I add 
that my hero is also deaf, that the very avenue through which 
the music of the pen or chord should reach his soul is closed, 
then it will be seen that the bard must indeed have been strong 
within him in order to come out. We all remember the walling 
up of Pausanias at Sparta. If Pausanias had suddenly emerged 
from his living entombment, and led new armies to the conflict, 
it would hardly have been more astonishing than that a man to 
whom the sense of sound was forever forbidden should have 
tuned his lyre in homage to the immortal Muse of Song. 

Yet such has been the case. The volume called “Seen and 
Heard” is one of the most touching yet dignified appeals to the 
human heart that it has ever been my lot to meet. Its author, 
Morrison Heady, of Kentucky, has written many excellent things 
since its publication. His “ Washington before the Revolution,” 
which was printed in raised type by the American Printing 
House for the Blind at Louisville, is esteemed a work of his- 
toric merit; and he has several unpublished juvenile books, 
besides a longer poetical work. His writings are valued both 
for their literary merit and for the deathless courage and per- 
severance which have impelled so sad a prisoner to cling per- 
sistently to the pen which a cruel fate endeavors to wrench 
from his grasp; but he can never go beyond “The Double ° 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Unitarian Review for May, 1881. 
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Night,” his most powerful and, in my eyes, most perfect work, 
in which he so pathetically delineates his double bereavement : 


I heard the gates of night, with sullen jar, 

Close on the cheerful day forever : 

Hope from my sky sank like the evening star, 
Which finds, in darkness, zenith never ; 

For scarce she knew, blithe offspring of the day, 


How there to shine, where night held boundless sway ; 


And shapes of beauty, grace, and bloom, 

And fair formed joys that once around me danced, 
Bewildered grew, where sunbeam never glanced, 
And lost their way in that wide gloom. 


Pensylla, o’er me many sunless years 
Have flown, since last the beam of heaven, 
The soft ascent of morn through smiles and tears, 
The sweet descent of dreamy even, 
Or sight of woods and fields in green arrayed, 
Vernal resplendence, or autumnal shade, 
Or winter’s gloom or summer’s blaze, 
Bird, beast, or works, that trophy man's abode, 
Or he divine, the image of his God, 

Met my rapt gaze! 


Look, gentle guide! Thou seest the imperial sun 
Forth sending far his ambient glory, 

O’er laughing fields and frowning highlands dun, 
O’er glancing streams and woodlands hoary. 

In orient clouds, he steeps his amber hair; 

With beams far slanting through the flaming air 
Bids Earth, with all her hymning sound, declare 
The praise of everlasting light. 

On my bared head, I felt his pitying ray ; 

He loves to shine on my benighted way ; 

But, ah, Pensyila! he brings to me no day, 

Nor yet his setting, deeper night. 


Prime gift of God, that veil’st his sovereign throne, 
And dost of Him in sense remind me, 


Blest light of heaven, why hast thou from me flown ? 


To these sad shades, why hast resigned me? 

On pinions of surpassing beauty borne, 

When nature hails the glad advance of morn, 

In thine unsullied loveliness 

Thou comest; but, to my darkened eyes, in vain: 
My night, e’en in the noon of thy domain, 

Yields not to thee, since joy of thine again 


Can ne’er my dayless being bless. 
* * * * 
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Next Silence, fit companion of the night, 

In drearier depths my being steeping, 

Like the felt presence of an unseen sprite, 

With muffled tread, comes onward creeping. 

Before me, close her smothering curtain swings, 
And o’er my life a shadeless shadow flings ; 

Sinking with pitiless weight, and slow, 

To shroud the last sweet glimpse of earth and man, 
And set my limits to the narrow span 

Of but an arm’s length here below. 


Oh, whither shall I fly, this stroke to shun? 

Where turn me, this side death and heaven? 
Almost I would my course on earth were run, 

And all to night and silence given! 

I turn to man: can he but with me mourn? 

Alike we’re helpless, and, as bubbles borne, 

We to a common haven float. 

To Him, the All-seeing and All-hearing One, 
Behold, I turn! More hid than He, there’s none; 
More silent none, none more remote! : 


Alas, Pensylla, stay that pious tear! 

Now, nearer come, I fain thy voice would hear : 
Like music when the soul is dreaming, 

Like music dropping from a far-off sphere, 

Heard by the good, when life’s end draweth near, 
It faintly comes, a spirit seeming. 

The sounds that once entranced me, ear and soul; 
The.voice of winds and waves, the thunder’s roll, 
The steed’s proud neigh, and lamb’s meek plaint, 
The hum of bees and vesper hymn of birds, 

The rural harmony of flocks and herds, 

The song of joy or praise, and man’s sweet words, 


Come to me fainter,—yet more faint. 


As at the entrance of an untrod cave, 

I shrink,—so hushed the shades, and sombre, 
This death of sense makes life a breathing grave, 
A vital death, a waking slumber! 

’Tis as the light itself of God were fled,— 

So dark is all around, so still, so dead ; 

Nor hope of change, one ray I find, 

Yet must submit. Though fled fore’er the light, 
Though utter silence bring me double night, 
Though to my insulated mind 

Knowledge her richest pages ne’er unfold, 

And ‘ human face divine ” I ne’er behold, 

Yet must submit, must be resigned ! 
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Let it not be thought, however, that the spirit which thus 
pathetically breathes forth its plaint is a morbidly melancholy 
one. On the contrary, Mr. Heady, as he appears in daily life, is 
one of the most cheerful persons whom it has ever been our lot 
to meet. His conversation (his voice remaining, though hearing 
has gradually left him) abounds with humor and pleasantry. 
He is exceedingly well read, and the plummet of his thought 
shows a mind of uncommon depth. 

Mr. Heady is now about fifty years of age. He was born 
with the full enjoyment of sight and hearing, but was deprived 
of the former sense by an accident at about the age of sixteen. 
At eighteen, his hearing began to fail, and slowly diminished 
through twenty-seven years, ever growing less. One pleasure 
dependent upon hearing had to be given up after another. First, 
the joyous walks with old friends, communication being carried 
on by means of the speaking-trumpet; then, the listening to 
reading aloud by his parents through the same instrument; 
finally, about four or five years ago, the use of the trumpet it- 
self, since when he has depended on feeling alone. He still 
hears the sound of his own voice when he speaks, but it con- 
veys to him no articulate effect. To use the eloquent language 
of a friend, it was like the slow, gradual swinging-to of the 
prison-door, until the prisoner is left alone in his cell. The 
agony of this twofold bereavement, “deep answering unto 
deep,” is most beautifully described in “The Double Night,” 
the poem from which I have quoted above. 

From time to time, in my early youth, a fragment would float 
to me from this life devoted to affliction, like mosses from the 
depths of an unknown sea,—a poem, an historical sketch, a sad- 
looking photograph. I pictured to myself a being filled with 
unutterable sadness, and whose shrouded life never gave forth 
the semblance of a glow. What was my astonishment, then, 
when Mr. Heady visited the East in the summer of 1878, to find 
in him a lively, genial, and sparkling companion, whom one 
might see for many days ere the deep sorrow within betrayed 
itself in any way for a moment. The object of this visit was 
partly a literary one; and I could not but regret that the season 
was that at which most of our literati were out of town, since 
it would have been agreeable for Mr. Heady to carry back with 
him to his remote Kentucky home (Elk Creek) some taste of the 
intellectual delights which are met in the society of our capital 
in the winter. 
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Mr. Heady was, I believe, first brought before the public as 
a man of letters by the well-known George D. Prentice, editor 
of the Louisville Journal, whose “‘ Poets of America” contains 
an account of him. His.volume “Seen and Heard” was pub- 
lished at Baltimore in 1869. His library is the finest possessed 
by any blind person in the country. 

A most tender and affecting friendship exists between him 
and Laura Bridgman, with whom he corresponds constantly. 
He has invented a glove, marked with the letters of the alphabet, 
which he wears during conversation. So exquisite is his sense 
of touch that one has only to touch the different letters on his 
hand to convey one’s meaning, and conversation is thus carried 
on very rapidly. The letters are stamped on the palm of the 
glove, the inner part of the hand being, of course, the most 
sensitive; and, in conversing with him, we touch each letter 
which we intend to indicate, and are understood with the great- 
est rapidity. 

Mr. Heady recites long poems which he has committed to 
memory with great expressiveness and humor (if they are 
comic). His memory is so powerful that he still retains some 
of the music which he knew when he was preparing himself for 
a teacher of that art. He once, in order to oblige the writer, 
played a movement of one of Beethoven’s sonatas, though depre- 
cating his own performance, while it struck us as amazingly ex- 
pressive. The sad expression of his countenance, while he thus 
reverted to an art to which he had once hoped to devote him- 
self, is one which I can never forget. The halo of cheerfulness 
which usually surrounds this noble, gentle character was for a 
moment rent aside, and the afflicted man looked forth. Yet how 
beautifully, in his noble sonnet to Milton, does our poet exclaim: 

Ah me! Could I, with ken angelic, span 
Celestial glories, hid from mortal man, 

I'd deem this night a day supernal! 

Could music, borne from some far, singing sphere, 
Float sweetly down, and thrill my stricken ear, 
I'd pray this hush might be eternal ! 

And we still rank him as a teacher of music, only it is music 
which can reach the soul, even when the earthly ear is closed. 
For more stirring passages, take the following extracts from his 
Indian legend : 


Alone in his lodge the red hunter is sleeping, 

His bear-skin for bed, and for pillow his quiver, 
His scalp-knife and hatchet laid naked beside him, 
And scattered around him the trophies of hunting. 
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Though roamed he the forest from sunrise to sunset, 
And weary the sinewy limbs that have borne him, 
The Spirit of Dreaming, with throngs of wild fancies, 
Is busily haunting the depths of his slumbers. 


He dreams of the wild hunt, of fishing and dancing, — 

Of dancing by moonlight around the red death-stake, 
Which, flaming and flaring far through the Aark forest, 
Alarms the gaunt wolf on his nightly maraudings. 

He dreams of the roe-buck that fell by his arrow, 

The big bison-bull that he chased in the valley, 

The black bear he hugged with and stabbed on the hillside, 
The rattlesnake clubbed in the flame-haunted morass. 

He dreams of the lodge, where the council-fire blazes, 
Where chiefs are debating the doom of the captive, 

Where warriors are gathered and painted for battle, 

And smoking from war-pipes confusion to foeman. 

He dreams of the pale face, the scourge of his people, 
And fiercely he grapples the death-steel beside him : 

He shouts his shrill war-whoop, the death-knell to foeman, 
With life-blood of foemen his war-path he reddens. 


Awake, Yoonemskota! The foe is upon thee! 

Around thy lone lodge, like a panther, he’s creeping. 

‘* What noise did I hear?” says the hunter, still dreaming. 
‘Twas only the panther, with soft steps so stealthy: 
Perhaps, in his dingle, a red deer is bleeding, 

And over his victim he’s purring in triumph.” 

No, no, Yoonemskota! It is not the panther, 

With soft steps so stealthy. Thy foe is upon thee! 

As still as a snake, to thy throat he is crawling : 

Already his hand has uplifted the bear-skin 

That keeps out the moonshine and wind from thy dwelling. 
‘*T hear it again!” says the slumbering hunter. 

‘*The dry leaves disturbed by the tread of the night wind, 
Or is it the tread of a ghost on the stillness ?” 

Oh no, Yoonemskota! No wind is so noiseless, 

And scarcely more silent the Spirit of Stillness. 

Thy bow and thy arrow, thy scalp-knife and hatchet, 

Are whetted and feathered and sinewed for battle, 

And stronger thy arm, and thy spirit the blither, 

When foemen close round thee, and friends are far distant. 
Thy foe is upon thee! Awake, Yoonemskoia! 


YOONEMSKOTA’S DEATH-SONG. 


There is a Foe! 

His camp is in the land 

Of black and silent shadows ; 
His war-path in the sweep 

Of fire and flood and tempest ; 
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His ambush in the blast 

Of pestilence and famine ; 

His weapon but a breath, 

Blown still and cold in passing :— 
Death! Death! 


He comes into the day, 
But none may see his shadow; 
Not when he joins the throng 
Of foemen, fiercely fighting ; 
Nor when he joins the rush 
Of victors, madly chasing ; 
Nor when he joins the whirl 
Of captors, wildly dancing 
Around the burning pile, 
Around the singing captive :— 
Death! Death! 


His foot is on the earth, 

But none may hear its echo, 

Though crushing be its tread, 

Though deep and red its footprints, 

Seen in the crimson spots 

That cover the field of battle, 

Seen in the graves that rise 

Where foe with foe has fallen. 

Seen in the blackened heaps 

Of hunting-camp and village, 

And in the ashes left ° 

Where burned the fire of torture :— 
Death! Death! 


There is a Brave, 

Who ever, without flinching, 

Has met the eye of death,— 

Seen gleaming in the hatchet 

Hurled whizzing at his head ; 

Seen glancing in the arrow 

Shot hissing at his heart ; 

Seen glittering in the long knife 

Struck fiercely at his throat ; 

Seen blazing in the rifle 

Which, at his naked breast, 

Its smoky thunders bolted ; 

Nor flinches he now to see : 

Its fierce glare bent upon him 

From out the hungry flames,— 
A Brave! A Brave! 
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A Brave that fears thee not, 
Thou black and silent warrior, 
Fell ambusher of night, 
Dread conqueror of the proudest ; 
A Brave that fears thee not, 
But dares the blackest horrors 
That follow at thy heels 
Or lurk among thy shadows. 

He dares! He dares! 


Go, call the shades of them 
Whom ke has slain in battle, 
To join the avenger’s dance 
Around the hand that slew them ; 
To see a warrior die, 
And see a warrior triumph, 
When, through thy fiery doors, 
He steps into thy shadows, 
With spirit unappalled, 
And face to face confronts them, 
Confronts them, one and all, 
Unless they fly his coming, 
As in the day he slew. 

He comes! He comes! 


I'm here! I’m here! 

Outside thy fiery door, 

And waiting for thy greeting. 

Thy hand, brave Death, thy hand! 

Our grasp shall be the warmer 

Thus joined amid the flames. 

Thy fiery doors are closing, 

Shutting me in with the dead, 

Shutting me out from the living! 

Thy hand, brave Death, thy hand! 
Farewell to Yoonemskota ! 


And, for strength and beauty of thought, the following: 


Then, soul immortal mine, I give thee joy, 
As come from God, and thither to return, 
In some appointed order, when the years 
And seasons, measuring out in mystic dance 
The stages of thy trial, shall declare 

Thy morn of victory risen, and worthiness 
To be all glorified with some small beam 

Of glory, e’en the glory of Him that gave thee. 

A flame thou art, sprung from the eternal sun, 
Casting thy shade in his all-flooding sheen, 

As fire that, burning in the sunshine, casts 

Its shadow on the ground,—light breaking light,— 
Breaking the less as clearer burns the blaze. 
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Then, soul of mine, burn clear! Nor self-eclipsed, 
Nor aught eclipsing, break that light divine 

From falling, in its beauty, strength, and joy, 

On aught that lives, or man or bird or beast : 

Come not between that blessing and their need, 
Lest it from thee forever be withdrawn ; 

But in and through thy being let it shine, 

As shines the sun in heaven’s bow-listed cloud, 

And through the “ storied window, richly dight,” 
Where light is only varied to reveal 

How manifold its forms of beauty are. 

As ‘‘ darkness is but interrupted light,” 

So evil may be interrupted good. 

Then, soul of mine, burn clear! Purge from thine essence 
All that may thwart or blur the goodly light, 

That they, in fleshly dungeons, may behold 
Through thee, as through a window open to heaven, 
How the. great sun is shining on us all,— 

How lovingly, how beautifully shining,— 

Till he may count thee worthy to be called 

The express image of his glory. 


Since his visit to the East, the hand of a kind fate has partly 
drawn aside the curtain of the “double night” for our poet. 
An oculist’s skill has restored to him some portion of his vision ; 
and, as he writes to a friend here, he can now “see the roses,”— 
a happy glimpse for the long-veiled eyes! May this ray of light 
beam ever brighter for the suffering bard, a foretaste of the happy 
state of which we are told that “ there shall be no night there!” * 

It may truly be said of the subject of this brief sketch that, 
while his own life has been shrouded in darkness, he has been 
a dispenser of light to others in no ordinary degree; the bright 
torch of his intellect always burning with a clear and cheerful 
flame, never quenched by misfortunes which would have over- 
whelmed any less steadfast soul. Or we may compare him to 
some firm-set mountain, whose base may be in shadow, but its 
summit towers always toward the everlasting sunshine. 


Mrs. JULIA ROMANA ANAGNOS,t 
Boston, Mass. 


*In the preface to Mr. Heady’s ‘*‘ Burl,’’ published since this article was 
written, we are told that he is now absolutely blind as well as deaf. —E. A. F. 

+ Mrs. Anagnos (1844-1886) was a daughter of the late Dr. S. G. Howe, 
Laura Bridgman’s educator, and the wife of his successor, the present 
director of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind.—E. A. F. 
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Fut descriptions of the methods and results of education in 
the case of Laura Bripeman, Juia Brace, James Epwarp Meys- 
TRE,: ANNA TEMMERMANS, Mary Brapiey, Joseph Haaur. and 
Soputa A. Hutson have been given in previous volumes of the 
Annals, and briefer mention has been made of Ortver CaswELt, 
James H. Caton, Ricnarp T. Crrron and other blind and deaf 
persons. The present number of the Annals contains Mrs. 
Anagnos’s interesting description of Morrison Heapy, who, not- 
withstanding his double affliction, has for many years devoted 
himself to literary pursuits with considerable success. James H. 
Caton was graduated from the New York Institution in June 
last, and delivered the Salutatory Address. In this address he 
gave the following account of himself: 


I came to this Institution at the age of nine years, knowing nothiug of 
language. For I was born deaf and dumb, but have not always been 
blind. At the age of twelve years I became blind. The Directors natur- 
ally thought it impossible to instruct one who was blind as well as deaf. 
They, however, gave me every opportunity to prove it was possible. After 
months of patient endeavor on the part of the principal, my teacher and 
myself, I began to comprehend the signs made to me, and also to read by 
touch whatever was spelt to me by the manual alphabet. By following 
the motion of the writer’s arm, I also came to understand whatever was 
written to me with a pencil. At present I have no difficulty in using 
the English language intelligently, and this is a source of delight to me. 

Now that I am about to graduate, I hope to be able to support myself. 
I have learned to cane the bottoms of chairs, and this will help me. More- 
over, I am an expert at picking berries, which will afford me employment 
during the summer months. I can chop wood, too, but this accomplish- 
ment is too risky to hope that it will be a means of gaining a livelihood. 
Nevertheless, I am hopeful of being able to work and support myself. 


Aayes O’Connor has been at the Illinois Institution since the 
beginning of this year. The following sketch of her sad pre- 
vious history and the progress thus far made in her education 
is taken from the Chicago Evening Journal of July 19, 1887: 


Toward the close of last winter Dr. Gillett, during a visit to the Cook 
county poorhouse, came upon a girl apparently about fifteen years old, 
who proved to be totally blind and deaf. She had resided in the poor- 
house about eight years, and was exceedingly averse to all mental or 
physical effort. She was not dumb, though she never spoke, except under 
the influence of anger or passion. Dr. Gillett was informed by the author- 
ities that the girl had been taken to the workhouse while still a very small 
child. It was understood that her name was Agnes O’Connor, but noth- 
ing further had been ascertained in connection with her history, excepting 
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that her father had deserted her. There was a doubt as to whether she 
was possessed of any intellectual power, or whether she was idiotic. Dr. 
Gillett took her down to Jacksonville at the beginning of last January 
and placed her under his own personal direction, as well as under the in- 
struction of his niece, Miss Jane V. Gillett, who has been signally success- 
ful asa patient teacher of this blind deaf-mute. During her long stay 
in the poorhouse the unfortunate girl had had no object in life, and would 
sleep for eighteen hours a day. She had an inordinate appetite for food, 
and immediately upon finishing a hearty meal would fall asleep. Two 
months were occupied in conquering her excessive sleeping habit; and 
two months more were required within which to teach her to grasp the 
idea of the relation of letters and words to the names of objects. 

Dr. Gillett’s method of operation was as follows: He procured two 
sets of elevated porcelain letters, such as are used for window signs, and 
had them fastened upon blocks of wood. A frame was then made, upon 
which to arrange the blocks so that the letters might be first placed in 
alphabetical order, and then be selected from for the purpose of forming 
words. Agnes was fond of playing with a doll, and was readily tutored 
into perceiving the relation between the object she nursed in her hands 
and the sum total of the letters d-o-/-l, when placed in proper order. 
This was the first and the hardest word. Apple, pen, pin and other words 
followed, an idea of the nature of the object being in each case associated 
with the idea conveyed by the properly-spelled word, until she has now a 
vocabulary of about one hundred names. If an apple be placed before 
her she will at once select from the raised alphabet the letters a-p-p-l-e, and 
arrange them in their proper order. She will also repeat the words in the 
deaf-mute finger language, which she acquired in about three months. So 
with regard ‘to the numbers from 1 up to 10; if a figure be put before her 
she will select the letters which spell the name of the number, and will 
also, as a further test of accuracy in this respect, select from a bundle of 
straws or other objects the number indicated by the figure she has handled, 
and the name of which she has spelled. 

Some idea of the patience required to be exercised in the training of 
this unfortunate may be gathered when it is stated that five exhausting 
weeks of lessons were gone through before Miss Gillett succeeded in 
teaching her protegé to arrange her first word, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the latter was never totally dumb, and actually had a very 
dim recollection of a few words and phrases. Her repugnance to learning 
was very great, and in itself formed a more considerable obstacle to the 
success of the tutor and tutoress than did the non-existence of the facul- 
ties of hearing and sight. 

Since this girl has been under the wing of these excellent people Dr. 
Gillett has caused her eyes to be several times operated upon, and he is 
not without hope that some portion of natural vision may ultimately be 
given to her. Pending so blessed a relief the regular curriculum of train- 
ing will be proceeded with at Jacksonville until kindergarten work and 
type-writing are added to the list of Miss O’Connor’s employments and 
joys. She was present at the meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation held at Chicago last summer, and was regarded by thousands with 
amazement at her progress. 
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Atsrert A. Noxen, of Salem, Mass., entered the American 
Asylum October 14, 1886, at the age of twelve years. He was 
born deaf, and lost his sight from brain fever at the age of five. 
Mr. Williams, in the last report of the American Asylum, de- 
scribes the case as follows: 


Without the knowledge of a single letter of the alphabet, and for seven 
years without sight, his knowledge was largely limited to objects which 
had been brought within the range of his touch. To instruct him was a 
difficult task, and, being without experience in that line, we undertook it 
with hesitation and misgivings. Many hints and suggestions were received 
from the ‘‘ Life of Laura Bridgman.” The task of introducing him to a 
knowledge of words was undertaken by Miss Kate C. Camp, a teacher of 
long experience among deaf-mutes, and, though she remained his teacher 
but two months, to her is due no small degree of the success which has 
attended the experiment. Her cheerful patience and perseverance over- 
came obstacles apparently insurmountable, and the first and most difficult 
steps were accomplished. The work so well begun by Miss Camp has 
been continued successfully by Miss Flora L. Noyes, a graduate of our 
school. Valuable aid has bee received from Mr. Anagnos, the director 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind at South Boston, Mass., who has 
very kindly had printed in embossed type lessons specially prepared for 
our pupil. 

It may be of interest to state the first steps pursued in the instruction 
of this boy. He was familiar with many objects which he had been ac- 
customed to handle. From these a pin was selected and placed in his 
hand. Then he was made to spell with the manual alphabet p-i-n. His 
attention was again called to the pin, and, again, he was made to spell 
the word on his fingers. This process was repeated many times, always 
associating the object and the sign for it with the spelled word. Next, 
the word at was given to him in the same way, and soon the word doz. 
To make variety in the exercise he was allowed, after feeling of the ob- 
ject, to write the name of it with a crayon on a wall-slate with one hand, 
while he spelled it on his fingers with the other. This exercise seemed to 
please and interest him, while manual spelling alone seemed to be very 
irksome to him. 

The name of every object, which he learned by the manual alphabet, 
printed in raised letters, was pasted upon the object, or, if the object was 
too small for that purpose, it was attached to the printed label. Children’s 
blocks in raised letters were also used in spelling out the objects. In 
these ways he learned to recognize readily sixteen letters on the alphabet- 
blocks, and to spell out six or seven words with the blocks. He also 
could recognize them when printed in raised type, and when given a 
word thus printed, he would feel about for the object bearing a similar 
label. 

The above steps had occupied five weeks, but in spite of the constant 
and varied presentation of these words and the objects which they repre- 
sented, the pupil had not taken in the idea that the printed, or spelled, 
word represented the object. One day it suddenly dawned upon him that 
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the word stood for the object, and was not merely a duplicate of the 
printed word pasted upon it, and his discovery gave him great delight. 
From that time he made more rapid progress, adding new words, himself 
bringing objects frequently to his teacher and asking for their names. 
What before had seemed drudgery to him, now gave him pleasure. Much 
time was now spent in practice with the manual alphabet to give the pu- 
pil facility both in using and reading it, and in reading words in raised 
letters. 

By the sixth of December sixteen words in their various forms had been 
mastered. I quote from Miss Camp’s diary on that day: ‘‘ As he knew 
all the alphabet with the exception of three letters, I thought I would 
teach him those. I gave him j. Soon after I taught him a new word, 
boy. He was greatly displeased because there was no j in it. He wished 
to use the new letter, and told me he wanted h-a-t-j. I taught him jug, 
which completely satisfied him.” 

Not until he had been in school nearly three months did we teach him 
the first verb, giving him the words sit and stand in contrast. He readily 
took in the idea, and from that time has added rapidly to his vocabulary. 
He now has at his command more than two hundred common words— 
nouns, verbs transitive and intransitive, adjectives and prepositions— 
which he can use in short sentences by the manual alphabet, or read 
either in the manual alphabet or embossed letters. Taking all the difti- 
culties of the case into consideration, we consider the progress made very 
gratifying. 

Hexen Ketxer, we learn from a newspaper paragraph, lost 
both hearing and sight at the age of six months, and is now 
seven years old. She is taught at her home in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, by a graduate of the Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind. Mr. Anagnos, Director of that 
School, informs us that she “is a remarkable child, having 
learned in six months to read, to converse with her fingers, to 
write brief sentences, and to use and spell correctly about five 
hundred and seventy-five words.” An account of her life and 
progress will be given by her teacher in a few months. 

E. A. F. 


DEFECTIVES.” 


To the Editor of the Annals: 


Sm: Knowing that your pleasant criticism under the above 
title on pages 195 and 196 of the July number of the Annals 
can have reference only to our “ Minnesota Institute for Defec- 
tives,” permit me to say: 

First. That the fact that the word “ defectives” is omitted 
from the list of nouns in Webster, Worcester, and Ogilvie, is 
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not at all pertinent to the question, because, Ist, lexicograph- 
ers do not make language; 2d, no rule requires particular 
names of organizations, corporations, or individuals to be se- 
lected from any list of established nouns; and, 3d, it is now 
a name, for we have rightfully made it so by formal statute. 

Second. “It is offensive.” I have hardly patience to treat 
this point soberly. Whether or not any particular term is, or 
ought to be, offensive, depends upon the time, place, manner, 
and intent of its use. If you were speaking of any particular 
deaf person you would say John Smith or Mary Brown. If 
you speak of the entire class would you not say deaf persons? 
I think you would. And does not that imply a defect, a want- 
ing, a lacking of an important part? Just the same with either 
the blind or the feeble-minded ; and need this be offensive? I 
think this charge against the best friends our defective classes 
have ever had since the world began, of using offensive names 
and terms in distinguishing them and their schools, might as 
well be dropped right here and now. It is getting into the 
region of drivelling cant. Would it not pay to train all our 
children and youth to stand squarely before the world and 
pass for just what they are ? 

“The name is but the Guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold for a’ that.” 

Third. Appropriateness. The whole title to our work is 
Tse Miyyesora Instirure ror Derectives. It consists of three 
departments: Zhe School for the Deaf; The School for the 
Blind ; The School for the Feeble-Minded. These schools 
are conducted separately and have no connection with each 
other, except that they are controlled by one board of direc- 
tors and have one secretary, one steward, and one treas- 
urer, and the appropriations are made in one sum for current 
expense, to be expended by the board. 

Now, this Institute needs a generic name, suggestive of its 
functions and which shall comprehend the several classes who 
are its beneficiaries. What would you call it? You suggest 
“Special Schools.” I do not think that after due consideration 
you would use that term, because, Ist, the term has already 
been pre-empted and is generally used to designate such schools 
as treat of special subjects rather that those for peculiar peo- 
ple; 2d, it does not suggest the kind of schools referred to. 

Can you think of any better word? I puzzled my brains for 
two years over the question, and “defectives” was the result. 
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I first hatched out the phrase “ defective children,” but we pro- 
vide for adults, and so we dropped it. We dare not coin a name, 
for you would tell us it could not be found in Webster, etc. 
We dare not use a term ever before employed, because it has 
come to be “ offensive,” and our name is so “inappropriate.” 
What shall we do to please you? I guess we will go right on 
and do the best we can and abide the result. 
Very truly yours, 
A. MOTT, 
One of the Directors of the Minnesota 


Institute for Defectives. 
Fanrpautt, Minn., July 7, 1887. 


We had no idea, when we ventured to question the appropri- 
ateness of the term “ defectives ” as used in the title of the Min- 
nesota Institute that its father was our good friend, and the 
good friend of the classes intended to be designated—Mr. Mott ; 
but we are glad to have its paternity so frankly acknowledged, 
and we freely admit the force of the arguments Mr. Mott brings 
forward in its defence. At the same time we hope these argu- 
ments will not be convincing to other benevolent persons who 
may have the naming of new schools in their power, and that 
they will not contribute to a growth of the present tendency 
among some philanthropists to group the deaf, the blind, and 
the feeble-minded together as “defectives” and “ the defective 
classes.” Indeed we wish our friends in Minnesota, while re- 
taining their excellent organization of schools, could be per- 
suaded either to resume their former title, cumbersome though 
it may seem to them, or to substitute therefor the name “ Spe- 
cial Schools,” for which the use of the term “Schools of Special 
Instruction” by so high an authority as the United States Com- 
missioner of Education in his annual reports to designate schools 
for the deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded, etc., appears to us to 
afford ample precedent. 

We think something is due to the feeling of the deaf them- 
selves on this subject, even if that feeling is—as to us it does 
not seem to be—the result of undue sensitiveness on their part. 
We have received several letters from deaf persons, all protest- 
ing against the term, though not all written in the same excel- 
lent spirit as the following : 

When I first saw this title it struck me unfavorably, and this impression 


has not since been changed. “I have not given it much attention, however, 
as I have not considered it my business to do so, and I have too much 
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respect for the officials of the schools to set myself up as critic of their 
actions. 

But if my opinion is asked, I cannot but say that I think it an unfor- 
tunate choice. Our vocabulary contains already more than enough mis- 
leading expressions, and I regret that it should be thought necessary to 
add another. 

There are at least two strong objections to the title ‘‘ Institute for De- 
fectives ;” it is misleading, and it is inexact. That it is misleading, espec- 
ially as applied to the deaf, admits of little doubt, for an average person, 
one slightly acquainted with the deaf, would much sooner think of the 
description ‘‘ defective” as referring to the mental capacity than to a 
mere physical defect; and it is inexact, for, while it may be correct to 
speak of the deaf, the blind and the feeble-minded as ‘‘ defective,” the 
lame, the one-eyed, the one-armed, or otherwise deformed, would come 
equally within this category. 

It seems to me that the mere classification of the deaf and the blind 
with the feeble-minded is sufficient to convey a wrong impression. It is 
right to classify the deaf and the blind together, because it is easily ap- 
parent that their infirmities have in common the loss of a physical sense. 
But the mere fact that the feeble-minded can be comprehended under the 
same description as the deaf and blind implies that there is some relation 
between them. And most people would not stop with the thought that 
the only relation is that they are defective ; they would go farther and 
think of the defects as being in some way connected. As the feeble- 
minded are not afflicted with the loss of a corresponding sense, and as 
they cannot be thought of as deaf or blind, the only alternative would be 
to think of the deaf and blind as feeble-minded. 

The limited use of the title may in some degree lessen its evil tenden- 
cies, but its appearance in reports and in business transactions of consid- 
erable magnitude seems to me sufficient to justify a change. In any event 
the expression does not recommend itself for adoption by other schools. 
As a substitute, something like ‘‘ Minnesota Schools for the Deaf, the 
Blind, and the Feeble-Minded” would not seém inconveniently long, and 
I do not know that there are any serious objections to it. 


At the request of the writer of the above letter, we withhold 
his name from publication. If it were given it would be recog- 
nized by all who know him as that of an intelligent and fair- 
minded deaf man, whose “sweet reasonableness” has always 
been one of his most marked characteristics. He had not seen 
our remarks on the subject in the July Annals, when he wrote 


the letter. 


E. A. F. 


THE GALLAUDET REUNION.* 


Tue living descendants of the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallau- 
det, LL. D., the founder of deaf-mute instruction in America, 
celebrated the centennial year of his birth by a reunion begin- 
ning on the 2d of July last, at Hartford, Conn., his residence 
during most of his life and the scene of his philanthropic 
labors. Most of his surviving children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren were present. 

The party first visited the Center Church, where Dr. Gallaudet 
habitually worshipped, and in which a memorial window has 
recently been placed by hisson, Mr. P. W. Gallaudet, of New York. 

This window was exposed to view for the first time on the 
occasion of this visit. It commemorates Dr. Gallaudet’s work 
as the founder of the instruction of the deaf in this country 
and as the first preacher to the insane. It represents Christ 
healing the lunatic boy; an incident taken as combining the 
work of Christ in these two directions. The design of the 
window, which was made by Mr. Frederick Crowninshield, of 
New York, is at once original and bold, the background repre- 
senting a New England farm-house and country scene. This 
combination has been the subject of some adverse criticism 
from an artistic point of view, and Mr. Crowninshield said to 
a reporter in its defence: ‘Dr. Gallaudet received his inspira- 
tion to enter into what proved to be his life-work when in a 
New England garden, and this gave me an excuse for attempt- 
ing what I had long been awaiting an opportunity to carry out. 
The old masters, in their representations of the Saviour, intro- 
duced their fellow-citizens into the picture and included even 
the scenery of their native town. Many artists are going to 
the Holy Land to study details, but we of to-day have little 
symputhy with a purely local conception of Christ from the 
Jewish standpoint. He is all around us, and is for all times and 
all nations. This, then, is simply an ideal type of Christ intro- 
duced into a local landscape.” 

At the base of the window are the words: 


And he was as one dead, insomuch that many said, he is dead. But 
Jesus took him by the hand and lifted him up.—Mark ix, 26, 27. 


* Abridged from the Hartford Courant of July 3 and 5, 1887. 
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There are two tablets. On the left is inscribed : 
In memory of 
Rev'd 
THomas Hopkins 
LL. D. 
Born in Philadelphia, 
Dec. 10, 1787. Removed 
to Hartford in 1800. 
Joined this church 
Oct. 11, 7812, and Died 
Here Sept. 10, 1851. 


On the right tablet is the inscription : 
Doctor 
GALLAUDET 
Was the Founder 
of Deaf-Mute 
Instruction in 
America, and the 
First Preacher 
to the 
Insane. 

At the church there were informal exercises, over which 
President E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington, presided. Dr. J.S. 
Butler, Superintendent of the Hartford Retreat for the Insane 
while Dr. Gallaudet was its chaplain, delivered an address 
describing the first religious service held in the Retreat by Dr. 
Gallaudet (which was the first service of the kind held in Amer- 
ica), explaining at length the nature of the duties performed by 
him in connection with that Institution, and giving an estimate 
of his character. 

At the conclusion of the exercises the party drove to Pros- 
pect street, where Dr. Gallaudet formerly lived, and from there 
went to his later residence on Buckingham street, where he 
died. They then visited the Retreat for the Insane, the Cedar 
Hill Cemetery, where he is buried, and the American Asylum. 
There the party were given a reception by the officers of the 
Institution, at which many prominent citizens of Hartford and 
other old friends of Dr. Gallaudet were present. 

In the evening the party went to Indian Neck, Conn., where 
President Gallaudet has a summer home, and on the next day 
(Sunday) commemorative exercises were held at his house, in 
which Dr. T. H. Gallaudet’s sons, the Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet 
and President Gallaudet, and his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Clay Trumbull, took part. Among the hymns sung were two 
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appropriate ones composed by Dr. T. H. Gallaudet: “ How 
sleep the good,” and “ Jesus, I turn tothee.” The following day 
was spent in social intercourse. 

It was a touching incident of this family gathering that 
William Gallaudet, Dr. T. H. Gallaudet’s second son, who was 
unable to be present on account of serious illness of long stand- 
ing, died on the last day of the reunion. At the sume time 
that the other sons and daughters were met together in loving 
commemoration of their father, and regretting this brother’s 
absence, his spirit took its flight from earth, and, we may trust, 
joined in a happier reunion the father, mother, and other loved 
ones gone before. E. A. F. 


EFFORTS IN BEHALF OF THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF IN CHINA. 


I rnp in the April number of the Annals a very interesting 
appeal from Mr. Crossett* on behalf of the deaf in China. 

Since 1860 I have been in correspondence on the subject of 
the deaf with missionariesin China. I have received generally, 
in answer to my inquiries, the statement that there were very 
few deaf persons in that country. I could hardly admit it, 
especially because deafness produced by sickness exists every- 
where. Therefore I wrote to friends I had there to know what 
might be the cause of the opinion generally prevalent in the 
Celestial empire concerning the scarcity of the deaf. I find 
there are several causes of that opinion. 

One of these causes is the carelessness of parents, who do not 
make such children known, on account of their infirmity, which 
is considered a disgrace. Some say that these children are 
frequently killed; but I think that is an exaggerated statement. 
I found also a cause of this opinion in the written language of 
the country, which, as you know, is not syllabic, but semi-ideo- 
graphic, resembling a great deal the sign-language of the deaf, 
and somewhat the North-American Indian sign-language, so 
beautifully described by Col. Garrick Mallery (Washington, 
1881) ; and also the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians (see 
my dissertation on the hieroglyphics, in my pamphlet on China, 


* Mr. Crossett has now returned to China, and hopes to be able to send 
an educated Christian native of that country to the United States to learn 
the art of instructing the deaf.—E. A. F. 
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Brussels, 1860). Therefrom I concluded that deaf children in 
China imitate that language in school and elsewhere, as they 
have not to articulate the words, but only to catch them by the 
key-signs (as the Chinese call them), or other signs which con- 
stitute the written language. They get by that means some 
material ideas, which suffice to admit them into ordinary society, 
especially that of the working people. In consequence of the 
information on that point obtained from friends living in that 
quarter of the globe I wrote my above-mentioned pamphlet, in 
which I showed the resemblances between the Chinese characters 
and the natural language of signs used among the deaf before 
methodical instruction. It follows from this practice that the 
deaf are generally assimilated in some parts of China to hear- 
ing persons, and that people do not appreciate the difference 
existing between the two classes of individuals. Hence the 
opinion prevalent in many parts of the country that there are 
very few deaf persons in China. 

That sign-language, although natural, remains very imperfect 
amongst the deaf, and does not at all suffice to give them 
spiritual ideas ; consequently there is no true education for such 
children, except when they are particularly cared for by scien- 
tific methods, which are not known in that country. I wrote 
accordingly several years ago to some friends in China and in 
India to get information about the deaf. I applied among 
others to the Very Rev. Father Raimondi, Catholic missionary 
in Hong Kong, from whom I received several letters, amongst 
them one of the 25th of July, 1883, in which I read the follow- 
ing remarks : 

My mission is carrying on all the works of charity in a flourishing state, 
except that of. which you kindly wrote me. Ido not think, however, as 
far as I know China, that the instruction of the deaf would prosper here. 
I have been in China twenty-six years, and have travelled a good deal in 
the interior. I have corresponded with all the vicars apostolic of the 
country, and according to my opinion there must be very few deaf per- 
sons and little hope to introduce the teachers you would kindly send here. 
If I should come to know that an institute of this kind could prosper in 
China, I would avail myself of your offer (namely, to establish an institu- 
tion like that founded at Bombay, which I had projected then). 

As I received no more news from the Very Rev. Father Rai- 
mondi, I wrote to another friend in China, offering also to help 
him in founding an institution for the deaf, by sending him 
teachers from Europe. I received from Li Ka Wa (near Shang- 
hai) the following letter, dated Nov. 12, 1883, signed Ch. Se- 
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dille, Vicar General, and printed later in the Conseiller des 
Sourds-Muets : 


MonsicNnorE: Your letter of the 27th of Sept., 1883, has been handed 
to Mgre. Garmer, Vicar Apostolic of Kiang-nam, who conferred on the sub- 
ject of the deaf with several missionaries in China some thirty years ago. 
The Rev. Father Sicca said in answer to your inquiry: ‘‘ In my opinion 
the work of educating the deaf could not succeed in this mission. In the 
long time of my career in different districts I found but very few deaf 
persons. I do not know what may be the cause of this scarcity.” The 
Rev. Father Della Corte writes: ‘‘ The number of the deaf is very lim- 
ited, as far as I know. Since my arrival in China, thirty-six years ago, I 
have met with only two.” The Rev. Father Chevreuil, Director of the 
Orphanage, writes as follows: ‘‘I cannot say whether the deaf are nu- 
merous in China, but as to the Orphanage, those who have been presented 
there are rare. During the sixteen years which I have spent in this house, 
in the number of 2,000 children received, I count only eight or nine deaf 
persons.” 


The proportion of the deaf to other children given by the 
last-named writer clearly shows that there are as many deaf 
persons in that part of China as in most other countries. That 
gives one deaf person in about 250 children for 16 years. In 
Belgium we have one in 1,800 inhabitants, according to the sta- 
tistics published in the proceedings of the Brussels Congress of 
1883 ; but, summarized with all the school-going children, they 
are certainly very few. 


This is the information (pursues the Vicar General Sedille, author of 
the letter addressed to me) which I can give. I myself knew in the Or- 
phanage two deaf persons, clever in handicraft, who had been taught the 
essential parts of the Christian doctrine. One of them knew some Chinese 
characters.* To hear his confession I had given him a small written book, 
in which the principal faults into which he might have fallen were writ- 
ten. He turned the leaves over in the book, and showed with his finger 
the faults of which he had to accuse himself, and showed by the same 
means the number of them.t 

As the results were very far from the perfection of the education 
obtained in European institutions, I confess that I have frequently felt, 
during the twenty years I have spent in China, the desire of erecting such 
an establishment, thinking there must be among the many pagans a pretty 
large number of persons deprived of the faculty of hearing and speaking. 
I confess, nevertheless, I have met with very few deaf-mutes myself. 


*This gives some probability to the above remarks on the influence of 
the Chinese written language on the deaf. 

+ This method resembles that of Father Vanin, the predecessor of the 
Abbe de l’Epée, except that Vanin used pictures instead of characters. 
It was certainly not perfect, but the ecclesiastical authorities were satis- 
fied with the knowledge attained by these social outcasts. 
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We see in this simple account a true, but as the Very Rev. 
Father Sedille recognized it himself, a very imperfect method 
of teaching ; and as it is practised in an orphanage we may re- 
gard that house as the cradle of an institution which, as I wrote 
to the Rev. Vicar General complimenting him on his success, 
has only to be developed and ameliorated to become an institu- 
tion such as those known in Europe and America, by the union 
of all Christian and social forces. I therefore pray Mr. Crossett 
to give us the hand in that charity. 

About the same time I wrote to Lord Ripon, the Viceroy of 
India, and one of the principal patrons of my English institu- 
tion for the deaf at Boston Sva, telling him the effort I had 
made in China, where he had great influence, and expressing 
the hope that he would help me to establish the work in India. 
His Lordship did me the honor to answer me by his secretary, 
Mr. Kerr, from Simla, saying he approved highly of my pro- 
posal; but added that, as it was a work of charity, he would 
advise me to apply to the clergy. I did so, as I was doing in 
China, and as I knew personally the most Rev. Archbishop of 
Calcutta, who is my countryman, I asked him his opinion of 
the work projected in China, and which I hoped to perform in 
India, particularly at Calcutta. 

His Grace answered that.he approved of my plan the more 
that Calcutta is a central place not only for India, but must 
be considered as being one for China, Malacca, Burmah, etc., 
which ought to be irradiated by the charity I proposed to him 
to take under his episcopal protection. But His Grace said 
that he regretted very much that he had to postpone for the 
moment that highly commendable work, because he had not the 
necessary persons to undertake it nor the means required for 
it, as he had recently been in the necessity of going into 
great expense for other works of charity. I could not contra- 
dict these good reasons, and I thanked His Grace for his great 
benevolence toward an institution which might for Calcutta be 
considered as decided in principle. But as I desired to begin 
the work in India without delay, I wrote in 1882 to Bishop 
Meurin at Bombay for the same object. His Lordship an- 
swered immediately, asking for books and teachers. I sent him 
all the desirable books, but as he wanted teachers much more 
than books, he wrote again for teachers. I had made in Lon- 
don the acquaintance of Mr. Walsh, whom I admired for his 
knowledge, cleverness, and method. He honored me with his 
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sympathy to such a point that he came to Belgium and asked 
to be employed there in some institution for the deaf. I sent 
him consequently to that at Namur, telling him he should have 
better success later in an English-speaking country which I had 
in view. 

A year later, at the request of his Lordship the Bishop, Dr. 
Meurin, I sent him to Bombay, where he has succeeded admir- 
ably well. He is now corresponding with Calcutta and other 
towns for the propagation of the work of educating the deaf. He 
knows the importance of China in that respect, and expresses 
great hopes that his example will induce other zealous persons 
to promote the work in India, and later, I am confident, in 
China, where teachers are expected at Shanghai to ameliorate 
and finish the embryo institution existing there in the Orphan- 
age near that city. 

D. De HAERNE, 
Domestic Prelate of His Holiness the Pope, Belgian Represent- 
ative, Director of the Institution at Boston Spa, England, and 
Honorary President of the Institution at Brussels, Belgiwm. 


CLANNISHNESS.” 


Ir is a fact, self-evident to any ordinary observer, that the dis- 
tribution of all life over the surface of the globe follows a general 
law, which may, for want of a better term, be called the law of 
natural selection, and which finds expression most commonly 
in the homely old saying, “ Birds of a feather flock together.” 
In accordance with this law, individuals of a certain class or 
species tend to group themselves apart, or, in other words, 
every individual seeks the society of its own kind. Among the 
lower animals the lines dividing different groups or classes are 
sharply defined by physical characteristics. But in the case of 
man, a being with a mind and soul, there are groups and classes 
based upon intellectual and moral, as well as physical, grounds. 
And it is here that the law of natural selection is most clearly 
exemplified. Wherever men have a common interest, a com- 
mon bond of sympathy, they will inevitably tend to draw to- 
gether, and form a class more or less distinct from others. In 
our modern days of numerous religious denominations, political 
parties, trades’ unions, secret societies, alumni associations, and 
hosts of other organizations, it is not necessary to dwell at 
length upon this point. The foregoing is but a general intro- 
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duction, which, it is hoped, will enable the readers of this arti- 
cle more clearly to apprehend the point it is desired to make in 
regard to the application of the word “clannishness ” to the 
deaf. 

The origin of the word “ clannishness” was sufficiently re- 
spectable. In the days when riot and disorder reigned un- 
checked, when might made right, when to be weak was almost 
the only crime, the Scottish “clan,” composed of those united 
for mutual protection by ties of kindred, was something which 
the times necessitated and justified. To be called “clannish ” 
then was no reproach, no disgrace. But the times have changed. 
Law and order reign, and the necessity for such an organiza- 
tion of society as the “clan” has disappeared. The word 
“‘clannishness,” derived from “ clan,” has now a degraded mean- 
ing. It is never used except to express a greater or less degree 
of reproach, disparagement, or contempt. And its use, as ap- 
plied particularly to the deaf, is to be protested against as in 
every way undeserved and unjust. 

What gives rise to the imputation of “clannishness?” Cer- 
tainly the cause must be looked for in the cities, where there 
are usually a large number of deaf persons. These, united by 
a natural bond of sympathy, and using the same language, 
gravitate toward each other in accordance with the law of nat- 
ural selection. They usually organize a society after the model 
of similar societies among hearing people; they hold regular 
meetings, have lectures, essays, debates, and other literary ex- 
ercises. Many of them have regular religious services on Sun- 
day. The object of these societies is the intellectual and moral 
improvement of the members ; to promote pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of which their deafness would otherwise deprive them. 
Does this deserve the imputation of “clannishness?” The 
societies give dramatic entertainments, open to the general 
public; they have soirées, excursions, picnics, which are at- 
tended by a large proportion of hearing persons. This is not an 
evidence of “clannishness.” Then where else can the accusa- 
tion come in? The deaf do not live in colonies, as so many 
foreigners do; their occupations during the day are among the 
hearing ; their homes are in the midst of hearing people, with 
whom they have the usual social relations of neighbors, only 
limited by the difficulty of free communication ; and they are to 
be found at nearly all places of public entertainment and amuse- 
ment. It is true that several of them are generally found to- 
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gether. But is this not rather to be called natural than “ clan- 
nish?” Is not every man, during his hours of relaxation and 
recreation, generally to be found in the society of certain com- 
panions most congenial to him? The times of Damon and 
Pythias, Orestes and Pylades, have not utterly passed away. 

But the main point in the matter is this: Those who speak 
and write about the deaf as “clannish ” overlook the fact that 
in their relation to the English language the deaf are, to all 
purposes, as complete foreigners as Frenchmen or Germans 
naturalized in the United States. They may learn to write 
English with consummate skill; they may even learn to speak 
it artificially ; but their own natural language is never forgotten, 
and, whatever their circumstances, they always retain a feeling 
of fellowship for those of their own class. 

It is a truth which many do not realize, and which many will 
strenuously deny, that nothing—not even a thorough knowledge 
of the sign-language, not years of earnest labor in teaching 
them, and continual association with them—will enable a hear- 
ing person thoroughly to understand the deaf, their needs and 
inmost feelings. For no man can realize what deafness is until 
he is deaf himself, and no man can, therefore, thoroughly un- 
derstand and sympathize with the deaf unless he is one of 
them. The deaf seek, in preference, the society of their own 
kind, because only thus can they enjoy natural, unrestrained 
social intercourse with their fellow-beings. 

If a deaf young man were to choose for a companion one of 
two young men, both equally as intelligent and well educated 
as himself, both masters of the natural language of signs, one 
deaf, the other not, is there any doubt as to which he would 
choose? Certainly not. He would choose the deaf one, the 
one between whom and himself there existed a common bond 
of sympathy and fellowship, the one who would be certain to 
understand and appreciate him the better, the one from whose 
comradeship the most genuine pleasure would be obtained. 
Such a choice in the case of any ordinary man would be called 
entirely natural; but in the case of the deaf young man they 
ery, “Clannishness!” Why the difference? Is it just ? 

It is in accordance with the same general principle as in the 
preceding supposed case that an American travelling in France 
with a limited command of the language of that country would 
hail with delight a chance meeting with a fellow-countryman. 
In the principal cities of Europe and Asia, who has not heard 
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of “the English quarter,” or “the American colony?” In all 
our own large cities “Trish quarter” “and German quarter ” 
are familiar terms, and “ Chinatown” in San Francisco is another 
illustration of the case. The deaf do not go-as far as this. 
They do not live together; they do not congregate in a certain 
quarter of the town; they work side by side with hearing per- 
sons ; they do not organize strikes ; they do not demand a voice 
in politics ; yet, when they form societies for mutual improve- 
ment, when they meet for the enjoyment of social pleasures, 
some one stands ready to accuse them of “clannishness.” 

The writer believes, nay, knows, that the deaf are fully ca- 
pable of moving in the society of hearing persons and of deriv- 
ing considerable enjoyment therefrom ; but there will always be 
something lacking, a naturalness, a freedom from restraint, which 
can only be found among their own class. And when the deaf 
seek to supply the deficiency by having recourse to the society 
of those naturally nearest to them they are called “clannish.” 
Whence comes this accusation? There are certain philanthro- 
pists and theorists, actuated by the best of motives, who are 
trying to promote the welfare of the deaf by the theory that 
they can be restored to general society by instructing them in 
articulation and lip-reading. They desire to abolish the natural 
language of signs; they desire to isolate the deaf from one an- 
other as far as possible, as the unfortunate Acadians were taken 
from their peaceful settlement and scattered over the continent ; 
and with as much happiness and content resulting in the one 
case as the other. The writer of this has often realized to a 
certain extent the feeling of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner : 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea, 
when in an assembly of hearing people, where a congenial com- 
panion would have been hailed with delight. 

The convictions of these philanthropists are honest, and they 
should receive all credit; but the days of miracles have gone 
by. A wooden leg can never supply the place of a real one, 
and artificial speech and speech-reading can never answer the 
requirements of real speech and hearing. That both are useful 
no one will deny, but that does not justify the extremes to 
which the theorists go. Not being deaf themselves, they can- 
not realize what is best for the general welfare and happiness 
of the deaf. They have formed their theories as to what ought 
to be, and when the deaf prefer to retain their own free, copious 
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language rather than substitute a necessarily limited vocabu- 
lary ; when they prefer pleasant social fellowship with their 
own kind to comparative isolation, the theorists say it is “‘clan- 
nishness.” Just here the writer is reminded of an engraving 
which he has often seen, representing a much excited old hen, 
with ruffled feathers, standing upon the shore of a small pond, 
emphatically scolding at the unnatural conduct of her brood of 
“ chickens,” which are disporting themselves in the water with 
huge enjoyment, after the manner peculiar to young ducks. 
The genuineness of the hen’s solicitude is self-evident, but is it 
called for by the circumstances ? 

If the reproach of “clannishness” came alone from these 
theorists it would not matter so much. But others take it 
up. It is frequently seen in publications devoted to the inter- 
ests of the deaf. In the July Annals appears the expression, 
“The tendency to clannishness, which is natural to the deaf.” 
The italics modify the statement, yet the imputation is there. 
The deaf have no better friend or champion in America than 
the writer who used that expression. We are sure no disparage- 
ment was intended; but the word conveys it, no matter what the 
intention. There is no man but would feel more or less hurt 
to be called “clannish ;” and the deaf are as sensitive to in- 
jury, expressed or implied, as any one. As has been truly said: 
“The instruction of the deaf is not a charity; but there is 
ample room for the exercise of true Christian charity in our re- 
lations with them by carefully avoiding forms of speech that 
tend to mark them as inferior to their fellow-men or to wound 
their susceptibilities unnecessarily.” 

The “tendency to clannishness” is nothing more nor less 
than a tendency to follow the law of natural selection, and it is 
common, not only to the deaf, but to all mankind. [If the feel- 
ing which inclines the deaf to associate together really deserves 
the reproach implied in the word “ clannishness,” then the same 
judgment must be passed upon all those relations of humanity 
which have for their foundation a common bond of sympathy 
and fellowship. 


JAMES L. SMITH, B.A., 
Teacher in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 
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ARMS, HIRAM PHELPS. The Intermarriage of the Deaf: its 
Mental, Moral, and Social Tendencies. Philadelphia: Burk & 
McFetridge. 1887. 8vo, pp. 43. 


This publication is preliminary to a larger work on the same 
subject. Mr. Arms requests that in the meantime all persons 
who are in the possession of facts that may throw light on the 
matter will give him the benefit of those facts. 

Mr. Arms begins his book by protesting “with feelings of deep 
indignation against Professor Bell’s suggestion that legislation 
be called upon to pass a law prohibiting deaf-mutes, who may 
have deaf relatives, from intermarrying.” He adds that “the 
text of Professor Bell’s proposed law is given elsewhere.” 
Where this text is given he does not say; we have read Mr. 
Arms’s book through without finding it, and we have carefully 
searched all of Dr. Bell’s publications that have come to our 
notice, but in vain. In his “ Memoir upon the Formation of a 
Deaf Variety of the Human Race,” Dr. Bell briefly discusses 
the advisability of legislative enactment, presents some of the 
arguments upon each side of the question, and arrives at this 
conclusion, which he prints in italics: “A due consideration of 
all the objections renders it doubtful whether legislative inter- 
JSerence with the marriage of the deaf would be advisable.” 
The statement with which Mr. Arms sets out seems therefore to 
be unfounded, and it awakens the suspicion in our mind that he 
is not entering upon the discussion in a spirit of candor and 
fairness. 

As we read further in the book this suspicion receives fre- 
quent confirmation, for we find such assertions as these : 

Professor Bell would ask society to do what he as an individual certainly 
would not do (allow a son or daughter of his to marry a deaf-mute). * * 

With the advance of education and a larger field to choose from, even 
the non-congenital deaf-mute will decline to form a union with a congenital 
deaf-mute. This deviation is even now being manifested to a marked 
degree. * * * 

The majority [of hearing persons] who marry the deaf are led to the 
connection by selfish motives, presumably the acquiring of property. 
Where this pgedisposition to the acquisition of property has not existed, 
then other motives have ruled, such as a greater or less timidity or effem- 
inacy on the part of the one who hears (if it be a man), and age, widow- 
hood, or the blight of divorce (if it be a woman). 


Asa matter of fact, only those people who by great success in vocalism 
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and lip reading [sic] can hope for a continuation of their happy marital 
relations with hearing partners. * * * 

Can anyone name a single instance where a hearing man with any pre- 
tension to self-worth has ever married a deaf girl, and who is mute also, 


Sor the sake of the girl herself—one who has neither property or influence ? 
* * * 


Up to this date only comparatively impecunious school-teachers and a 
few ordinary people have married the deaf. * * * 

Could I close my eyes to that divine injunction, ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and deliberately start forth in life with the avowed purpose of 
taking a hearing man’s deaf-mute wife from him, the conditions of birth, 
education, and station being equal, and could I convince this wife that I 
loved her with that intensity which is only possible where the emotions 
are equal, she would assuredly come tome! You start! You cry out, 
impossible! But it is so; you cannot deny it. Every day, every hour, 
in some part of the world, this conflict is being enacted. 

There are undoubtedly instances of unhappy marriages be- 
tween deaf and hearing people, as there are, alas! between 
men and women both of whom hear and speak, and between 
men and women both of whom are deaf; whether the propor- 
tion is greater in the one case than in the others we have no 
means of determining certainly. Probably most of our readers 
know of some instances of each kind. But even if unhappy 
relations do occur more frequently where one of the partners 
hears and the other is deaf, all who are familiar with such mar- 
riages can recall many instances in which they have resulted 
happily, and will testify that the sweeping statements above 
quoted are not true. : 

Mr. Arms in his prefatory note speaks of “many unhappy 
people of silence who writhe under the stigma cast upon them 
by Prof. A. Graham Bell.” Professor Bell has cast no stigma 
whatever upon the people of silence ; he has ever treated them, 
as a class and as individuals, with the greatest kindness and 
consideration, has spoken and written of them with respect and 
sympathy, and has labored for their welfare, if not always with 
what seemed to us the best judgment, yet with the best inten- 
tions and with unwearied zeal and devotion. In the last para- 
graph above cited Mr. Arms himself casts a stigma upon all 
deaf women who are married to hearing men, which we trust 
will be resented as it deserves, not only by the hearing hus- 
bands of virtuous deaf wives, but by deaf people generally and 
by their friends. The fact that Mr. Arms is a deaf man gives 
him no right thus to insult deaf women. 

There is much to be said in favor of the marriage of the 
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deaf with the deaf, and the statistics that have been gathered 
on the subject, especially those presented by Professor Bell, 
tend to show that when there is no hereditary tendency to deaf- 
ness (as indicated by the existence of deaf relatives) such 
unions are unobjectionable in all respects. 

It may be that their advantages, under any cir_umstances, 
are sufficiently great to counteract the objection arising from 
the probability of an extremely small percentage of deaf off- 
spring, which seems to exist when one or both parties have deaf 
relatives ; but it is not by false and slanderous statements that 
the intelligent friends of the deaf will be convinced that such 
is the case. 


HARRIS, Miss R. R. A Hand-Book in Language for the Deaf 
and Others Learning to Write and Speak English. Frederick, 
Md.: The Maryland School forthe Deaf and Dumb. 1887. 12mo, 


pp. 

Miss Harris’s Hand-Book has grown out of her own experi- 
ence as a teacher of the deaf. The book has had the best 
possible test—that of the class-room—and has proved so valu- 
able in the Maryland School, that it is now offered to other 
schools. It is intended for classes considerably advanced, and 
furnishes a collection of the principal idiomatic terms and 
phrases employed in the ordinary routine of life. The list of 
terms and phrases might have been considerably enlarged—for 
the sake of reference if not of school-room use—but the effect 
would perhaps have been confusing rather than helpful to the 
pupil. However that may be, we are thankful that Miss Harris 
has given us as much as she has, and hope the little volume will 
find its way into the hands of all the deaf who have arrived at 
a stage to profit by it. 

The plan of the book is to give under each subject, first, a 
list of nouns; second, adjectives; third, phrases; and, fourth, 
examples. The subjects embrace a considerable variety, as may 
be inferred from those included in the first two letters of the 
Alphabetical Index: ‘“ Abbreviations, Bed-time, Bed-room 
work, Books, Base-ball, Baptismal rite, Bookbinding, Bakery, 
Business terms.” The following exercise on the “ Marriage 
Rite” will give our readers an idea of the method pursued. 
(‘* Courtship ” is provided for in another exercise). 

Nouns. 


License, Certificate, Banns, Contract, Register Fee. 
Marriage, Marriage-service, Wedding, Reception. 
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Minister, Bridegroom, Bride, Best man, Bridesmaid, Usher, Guest, 
Witness. 

Wedding day, Wedding cards, Wedding gifts, Wedding tour. 
Wedding ring, Bridal veil, Trousseau, Honey-moon. 
Bachelor, Maid, Widower, Widow. 

ADJECTIVES. 
Wedding—private ; public; quiet; brilliant. 
Bride—blushing ; pale ; embarrassed; self-possessed. 
Marriage ceremony—solemn ; impressive. 
Gifts—-numerous ; costly. 
Tour—pleasant; extensive ; short. 
Person—martried ; single. 


PHRASES. 
—— publish the banns. —— perform the marriage cere- 
mony. 
—— sign a marriage contract. —— pronounce —— man and wife. 
draw up a marriage contract. —— witness —— 
—— wait on —— congratulate 
-—— give away the bride. —— offer congratulations to —— 
——- marry —— goon a tour. 
EXAMPLES. 


President Cleveland married Miss Frances Folsom of New York. 

Queen Victoria was married to Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha in 1840. The Archbishop of Canterbury performed the ceremony. 

At the close of the marriage ceremony, the guests congratulated the 
bride and groom. 

In some countries it is necessary to publish the banns several weeks be- 
fore a marriage takes place. 


HULL, Miss SUSANNA E. Lessons in Intuitive Language from 
the Pictures published by the Educational Supply Asscciation, 
42 A, Holborn Viaduct, London. No.1. Industrious Children. 
Moral Series. London: Educational Supply Association. 12mo, 


PP. 9- 

This little book is intended at once as a guide for young 
teachers and a manual to be placed in the hands of pupils. It 
is designed especially for oral teaching, of which, as our readers 
know, Miss Hull is a zealous advocate, but its exercises are 
equally adapted to the manual or the combined system. Its 
plan of teaching language is, as the title indicates, the “ intui- 
tive” (“ natural,” or “ conversational”) method. Its sugges- 
tions, answers, explanations, and other text all relate to a colored 
wall-picture of four “industrious children,” engaged respectively 
in sewing, ironing, driving a nail, and reading, and surrounded 
by various objects which, in connection with the occupations 
of the children, furnish material for an immense amount of 
practice in conversational language. 
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It is preferable in the earlier stages of instruction to place 
before the pupil the objects he is to be taught rather than pic- 
tures of them. Miss Hull does not ignore this fact, but she 
gives it less emphasis than seems to us desirable. We should 
advise teachers using her book to familiarize the class with the 
names of all the objects mentioned, by means of the objects 
themselves, before placing the picture before them at all. After 
the names are thoroughly learned, and so closely associated in 
the pupils’ minds with the objects that no confusion can pos- 
sibly arise, the picture may be used toadvantage. In the mean- 
time, much of the language presented in the book may be 
taught in connection with the objects, so that when the picture 
lessons are taken up, still using the objects themselves more or 
less as directed by the author, the pupil may proceed with the 
text more easily and rapidly. 

The following lessons, taken from the latter part of the vol- 
ume, will give our readers some idea of its scope and plan: 


Lesson 25. 

a coat 7 

a waistcoat | 

a shirt | a hammer 7 
trousers a saw 

boot } a boy’s clothes a square | 
stockings | a plane Stools 
a collar | a gimlet | 

a tie | a screw-driver | 

etc., etc. J etc., etc. J 


In the middle of the picture is a boy standing at a long table. He has 
taken off his coat. We can see his waistcoat and his shirt sleeves. His 
shirt is striped red and white. His trousers are short. They are brown. 
His stockings are long and are colored blue. He has a pair of boots on 
his feet. His face and hands are clean. His hair is black. It is parted 
neatly on one side. There is no mud on his boots. He has brushed them 
clean. He is a tidy boy. In his right hand he holdsa hammer. With 
his left hand he is holding some pieces of wood, onthe table. One piece 
of wood is larger than the other piece. He has put the smaller piece of 
wood on the top of the other. There is a large nail standing up, at one 
corner of the upper piece of wood. The boy is going to strike the head 
of the nail with the hammer. He will drive the nail into the corner of 
the wood. The nail will fasten the two pieces of wood together. This boy 
is working like a carpenter. He is not idle. He is industrious. He is 
useful and happy. There are some more tools on the table. I can see a 
plane and a square. A saw is lying on the floor, at some distance from 
the boy. A little farther off, in the front of the picture, is a large box of 
tools. The tool-box is open. The lid is turned towards us. We can only 
see into one corner of the box. There are some tools lying in the box. 
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Lesson 26. 


Who* is standing at a long table, in the middle of the picture ? 
Can you see that boy’s waistcoat ? 

W hat has he taken off ? : 

Can -you see his coat ? 

What color is his shirt ? 

W hat color is his waistcoat ? 

What color are his trousers ? 

What other clothes does a boy wear? 

Are that boy’s stockings Lone or sHORT ? 

What are his trousers as to length ? 

What has he on his feet ? ‘ 

Are they clean ? 

What is black? 

How is his hair parted ? 

What is there not on his boots? 

What has he done to them? 

Is he an untidy boy ? 

What is he? 

What is he holding in his right hand ? 

What is he doing with his left hand ? 

Is one piece of wood LARGER +t or SMALLER than the other piece ? 
Are both pieces of wood of the same size ? 

Which piece of wood has he put on the top? 

Where is the larger piece of wood ? 

What is standing up, at one corner of the upper piece of wood ? 
What color is the nail ? 

What is the nail made of ? 


Lesson ,27. 


What is that boy going to do with the hammer? 
What will the nail do? 

What part of the nuil will he strike ? 

What part of the nail will go into the wood ? 
Whom is this boy working like ? 

Is he IDLE or INDUSTRIOUS ? 

Is he HAPPY Or UNHAPPY ? 

What else are there on the table ? 

What tools can you see on the table ? 

What tool is lying on the floor ? 

Is the saw near the boy ? 

Where is it ? 


*It is intended that all the words in the question shall be repeated in 
their proper order in the answer, those in italics being replaced by the 
information required. This exercise may be varied by having the lesson 
written a second time, with short answers, giving only the information 
desired and nothing more. 

+ Small capitals indicate that only one of the given words is to be repro- 
duced in the answer, and that the ov is to be omitted. 


’ 
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What can we see in the front of the picture ? 

Is the tool-box OPEN or sHUT ? 

What can we see in one corner of it ? 

What is turned towards us ? 

Who is working like a carpenter ? 

Is that boy sitting or standing up ? 

At what is he standing ? 

Why can you see his shirt sleeves ? 

Are they LONG or SHORT ? 

Are his arms bare ? 

With what are they covered ? 

With which hand is he holding the wood steady ? 

What is he holding up ? 

What is he going to do with it ? 

Where can you see a plane and a square lying ? 

Though the book is intended for the “ intuitive” method of 
teaching language, it may be used to advantage as a supple- 
mentary aid to the “scientific ” or ‘“‘ grammatical” method. We 
should be glad to see it in the hands of all our pupils at the 
proper stage in their course of instruction, and the accompany- 
ing picture on the walls of every class-room, whatever method 
or system of teaching may be followed. 


SWEET, Miss CAROLINE C. American Asylum Series, No. 4. 
First Lessons in English, for the use of the Deaf. Published by 
the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 1887. 12mo, pp. 127. 


With this volume Miss Sweet brings her excellent series of 
“First Lessons in English” to a close. Its contents include 
the conditional clause, the infinitive as subject, the clausal 
modifier of time, the perfect and pluperfect tenses, and the 
relative clause. 

The three preceding volumes of the series have received 
merited commendation in the Annals as they have appeared ; 
the present one continues the course of instruction on the same 
plan. Westill believe that the “natural” method, in the hands 
of a superior teacher, especially with individual pupils and 
small classes, will produce the best results in language; but 
we have no doubt that a large class of average capacity, faith- 
fully taught by the average teacher according to the methods 
of this series, will acquire greater accuracy in the wse of lan- 
guage, at least within a limited range, than could be attained in 
any other way. It isa great deal to be able to say, as Miss 
Sweet does, that at the end of this series, which is reached after 
four or five years at school, “the pupils can express themselves 
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clearly and grammatically on every-day matters of school and 
home life.” 

We are glad to learn from Mr. Williams’s preface that this 
series is to be supplemented by other books which will carry 
forward the development of language on the same plan. 


Report of the Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, for 
the year 1886-1887. London: 1887. 8vo, pp. 56. 

This worthy charity reports an income during the past year 
of £1,950, and details in full its excellent work in various direc- 
tions in behalf of the deaf, especially in connection with its Saint 
Saviour’s Church, lecture, reading, and class-rooms. It goes a 
little beyond its usual scope in making some remarks on the 
general subject of the education of the deaf, “for, although the 
Association is not engaged in primary teaching, it is much inter- 
ested in the results thereof, and it has opportunities of carry- 
ing on subsequent education.” Calling attention to the fact 
that there are no deaf members on the Royal Commission to 
inquire into the education of the deaf, etc., it expresses the fear 
that “the merits of the three different systems of education 
under the notice of the Commission may be discussed too ex- 
clusively from the teachers’ point of view’ It adds: 


Whatever may be the theoretical faults of the systems of the existing 
institutions, it is undeniable that they turn out their pupils in the main 
prepared to hold their own in the battle of life. 

It may be permitted to some of those'who have for many years watched 
the question to doubt whether, under the oral system, the results would 
be as encouraging. The theory of that system is very captivating. It 
seeks to educate its pupils to dispense with any special means of com- 
munication. Much has been written on the theory and practice of the 
art, but still in the main we wait for the results in daily life. A very few 
examples may be found among the better class, where much labor, pains, 
patience, and expense have ensured some degree of success; but what 
pupils are there of the London School Board, or of schools of that stand- 
ing, which find a use in after-life for the lip-reading and articulation they 
have been taught? The oral system has the warm sympathy of the Royal 
Association ; again and again the Committee has declared they are with- 
out prejudice, but there are obvious difficulties which are not yet marked by 
achievement and success, but rather by disappointment; and the Com- 
mittee feel that a very heavy responsibility would attach to those whose 
voice may bring about the general adoption of the new system, unless it 
be accompanied by such arrangements for prolonged teaching, and pro- 
vision for increased expense, aS may ensure that the pupils shall leave 
school at least as well prepared for the battle of life as those we have 
been accustomed to see under the old system. 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, published.in 1887: American, Man- 
chester (England), Northern Counties (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England), Fru Rosing’s (Christiania, Norway). 

The Report of the American Asylum gives a complete list of 
all the officers and pupils who have been connected with that 
school from its organization in 1816 to the present time. In 
the case of the pupils is given also the residence, time of admis- 
sion, age, cause of deafness, deaf relatives, how supported, time 
under instruction, and in some instances remarks on their his- 
tory after leaving school, as their occupation, marriage, etc. 

In connection with these statistics Mr. Williams gives some 
interesting facts concerning cases in which pupils have deaf- 
mute relatives, and shows how easily entirely erroneous con- 
clusions may be drawn from recorded statistics. With regard to 
the danger of “the formation of a deaf variety of the human 
race,” he says that “Professor Bell has industriously gathered 
statistics to sustain his theories, but his data are too limited and 
too unreliable to draw therefrom any reliable conclusions.” It 
is true that Professor Bell’s statistics, in his Memoir on that 
subject, were incomplete; but they were the fullest and best 
that could be obtained—a large part of them having been fur- 
nished by Mr. Williams himself—and, so far as they go, they 
certainly show, as do also those now given by Mr. Williams, 
those of the Illinois Institution reeently published, and all 
others that have been collected on the subject, (1st) that a ten- 
dency to deafness exists in certain families, and that this tendency 
is transmitted in some cases from generation to generation ; 
(2d) that, though in a great majority of cases deafness is not 
transmitted by deaf-mute parents to their children, yet the pro- 
portion of the deaf-mute children of deaf-mutes to the whole 
number of deaf-mutes is many times greater than the propor- 
tion of deaf-mutes to the whole population ; (3d) that an heredi- 
tary tendency to deafness, as indicated by the possession of deaf 
relatives, is a far more important element in determining the 
production of deaf offspring than deafness in one or both of 
the parents. These are important and valuable results; and 
while they do not, in our judgment, indicate the probability of 
“the formation of a deaf variety of the human race,” they afford 
a basis for further investigation of the tendency to deafness ex- 
isting in certain families, which will doubtless in time lead to a 
far clearer understanding of those causes than has yet been 
reached, 
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Mr. Williams’s statement that “to take a very few families, 
in which both parents are deaf-mutes and prolific in deaf-mute 
offspring, gather the facts most carefully in regard to them, 
and draw therefrom general conclusions, while ignoring the 
hundreds of other families in which also both parents are deaf- 
mutes, gives results of little scientific value,” is true and timely ; 
but it does not apply, so far as we are aware, to anything that 
Dr. Bell has yet published ; certainly not to his “ Memoir upon 
the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race,” for in 
that Memoir all the cases of which he was able to obtain statistics 
were included, and none were ignored. Since that publication 
Dr. Bell has presented several communications to the National 
Academy of Sciences concerning certain families of deaf-mutes ; 
but in these communications he has thus far refrained from 


drawing general conclusions. 
E. A. F. 


KWONG KI CHIU. A Dictionary of English Phrases, with Illustra- 
tive Sentences. To which are added some English proverbs, and 
a selection of Chinese proverbs and maxims ; a few quotations, 
words, and phrases, from the Latin and French languages ; etc., 
etc. By Kwong Ki Chiu, late a member of the Chinese Educa- 
tional Mission in the United States, and Compiler of an English 
and Chinese Dictionary. London: Sampson, Low, Marston, 
Searle & Rivington. 1887. (For sale in this country by A. S. 
Barnes & Company, New York). 8vo, pp. 914. 


One whose attention has not been specially drawn to the 
subject has slight conception of the extent to which the words 
of our common speech are figurative. This is because the 
metaphors embodied in words have, in the vast majority of 
instances, ceased to be regarded as such. Used at first with 
a distinct intent to draw a comparison, and being so under- 
stood, they have, by the help of time and the frequent repeti- 
tion of many tongues and pens, become inseparably associated 
with the words, and have taken their places in the dictionary 
as variations of the literal meaning. The original meaning has, 
indeed, in many cases been pushed out altogether and forgotten. 
The judge, whose unpleasant duty it is to pass sentence of 
death, is about the only one of us who remembers that the verb 
“hang ” does not primarily signify to put to death ; and when 
he utters the solemn words, “ that you be hanged by the neck,” 
he is careful to add, “ till you be dead,” thereby precluding the 
possibility of the criminal’s escape with but a little uncomfort- 
able choking, as he might well do under a literal interpretation 
of the sentence without the saving clause. 

This same verb “ hang” in the intransitive form, which, ac- 
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cording to Skeat is the original word, now has eight distinct 
variations of meaning, all of which were at first merely figura- 
tive uses. This is not an unusual number ; the noun “ cross ” 
has eleven ; “ touch ” seventeen, and “line” twenty-one. These 
four words are common enough, and a little thumbing of the 
dictionary will show how great a number of their kin equal or 
outdo them in this particular. 

Now it is these forgotten metaphors that are the great stum- 
bling-block and snare of the deaf-mute in his efforts to acquire 
language. And to make the task the more discouraging to him, 
this great class of words has hitherto constituted the more 
easily remedied part of his difficulties. The great body of 
idiomatic, colloquial, slang and cant, and other phrases used in 
various walks of life, present to him a difficulty far greater than 
that of the class of words mentioned. 

If we suppose him to have mastered all the metaphors 
wrapped up in the foregoing word “hang,” and then picture 
him as confronted by Franklin’s famous pun, seconding a fervid 
appeal to the signers of the Declaration of Independence that 
they will continue firmly united in their struggle against Great 
Britain :—“ Yes,” said Franklin, “we must all hang together, or 
we shall all hang separately ;’—what, think you, will he make of 
it? If he has any idea whatever as to its meaning, it will prob- 
ably be that of a young man we know, who thought Franklin 
wished to be as sociable in the exalted position conferred by the 
halter as he was in every-day life. 

Now this phrase “hang together” is a representative of 
thousands in our language which are all the while tripping the 
unwary student, and from which, until the appearance of Mr. 
Kwong’s Dictionary, he has had only such slight relief as is af- 
forded by the few and brief definitions and illustrations con- 
tained in our unabridged standard dictionaries. It is, therefore, 
with great pleasure that we call the attention of teachers to this 
work of Mr. Kwong, as one by which we think their pupils will 
be greatly helped, and their own work lightened and improved. 

This Dictionary is the outgrowth of the efforts of a thought- 
ful Chinese gentleman to master the intricacies of our exasper- 
ating tongue, and is the off-shoot of a work prepared for the 
aid of Chinese students in the study of English. Mr. Kwong 
found himself hampered in the same way as the deaf-mute by 
the highly figurative character of our speech ; and, as he could 
find no adequate help in such books as were then to be obtained, 
he sought to supply the deficiency. 
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He has collected into this volume about six thousand phrases, 
and although it is yet incomplete, the essential features of defi- 
nition and illustration are, on the whole, so well performed as 
to make it a work of great value to certain classes, among which 
we think the deaf and their teachers may be included. There 
is no attempt to give the origin of the expressions, nor to trace 
the process by which they have come to bear often seemingly 
incongruous significations. The attention of the compiler has 
been concentrated upon the collation and definition of the 
phrases, and upon the illustration of their meaning and use in 
composition. He is copious in the employment of illustrative 
sentences, first giving one to show the phrase in use, and then 
one or more equivalents with the meaning expressed in other 
words. The value of this method as a discipline to the deaf in 
gaining information through the medium of the English lan- 
guage is increased by the severe restriction of the subject mat- 
ter of these sentences to the most common things of life and 
thought, so that they can fully comprehend the idea conveyed. 

The most serious defect of the work, and a serious one it 
is, is illustrated by the definition given of the phrase men- 
tioned above, “to hang together,” viz., “to agree; to be self- 
consistent.” This is, indeed, one of the meanings of the 
phrase, but not the only one, nor the one intended by Franklin. 
“'To do justice to,” is defined as meaning only “to eat with an 
appreciative appetite ;” “ to hold up ” is restricted to “to cease 
raining ; to become fair weather.” 

This defect is due to the foreign birth of the compiler and his 
consequent incomplete knowledge of some of the phrases. It 
can be wholly removed only by native hands, and our teachers can 
facilitate its remedy by keeping lists of omissions and inaccura- 
cies, as they come across them in their consultations of the 
work, and forwarding them to the American agents, G. and C. 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass., or A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
It will be well worth the time and trouble to make such a work 
as perfect as the nature of the subject will allow, for it will be 
of value to our pupils continually. Cultivate them as we may, 
they can never outgrow the need of such a dictionary, nor can 
any one be wholly independent of it; for, as the compiler of this 
work says, “the phrases are gathered from all sources, and 
cover a wider range of intellectual and social life than any in- 
dividual experience embraces.” 


J. B. HOTCHKISS, M. A., 
Professor in the National College, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institution.—The school for the blind has been 
separated from that for the deaf, and the corporate name of the 
Institution is now the “ Alabama Institution for the Deaf.” 


American Institution.—Miss Nellie W. Stone, a teacher in 
the sign-department for eight years, has resigned and is soon to 
be married. Miss Ada R. King, a teacher in the articulation 
department since 1875, has also resigned. Mrs. M. A. Perry, 
first-assistant matron for the past six years, has resigned to ac- 
cept the matronship of the Baptist Academy in Worcester, Mass. 
Miss Adelia C. Fay, late of the Ohio Institution, and Miss 
Hannah C. Wells have been engaged as teachers of articulation 
for the coming year. 

The late Rev. W. W. Turner in his will left $500 to this 
school, the income of which is to be expended for prizes to be 
given to the graduating class each year. 

The Rey. A. C. Baldwin, Steward of the Asylum from 1847 
to 1854, died at Yonkers, N. Y., in July last. 


California Institution —Mr. Theodore Grady, a graduate of 
the Institution and of the State University, who has during the 
past year been pursuing advanced studies in the Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been appointed to the vacancy caused by 
the death of Miss Crandall. Mr. Douglas Tilden has resigned 
the position of teacher and will go to New York to study art, 
for which he manifests decided talent. The Board of Trustees 
have granted him $500 a year for three years for that purpose. 
Mr. Charles 8. Perry, formerly superintendent of the Ohio In- 
stitution, has been appointed teacher, and Mr. Louis Flenniken 
supervisor of the boys. 


Colorado Institution.—Mr. Dudley, the superintendent, has 
been very ill with his old trouble, hemorrhage of the lungs, but 
we are glad to learn that he is now improving. Mr. Ray, for- 
merly a teacher in the North Carolina Institution, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of the advanced class. 


Columbia Institution.—Mrs. Alice J. Bishop, formerly (as 


Miss Cornell) matron of the Wisconsin Institution and assist- 
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ant matron in the Ohio Institution, has been appointed assist- 
ant matron. The appointment of another assistant matron 
was rendered necessary by the transfer of Miss Ellen Gordon, 
matron, to the President’s House to take charge of the young 
women pursuing the collegiate course of study. 


Illinois Institution.—The following appointments have been 
made: Miss Emma Braun, assistant matron, vice Miss Lorilla 
Sawyer, resigned; Miss Dell Bartoo, supervisor of girls, vice 
Miss Emma Braun, promoted; Miss Grace Alexander, super- 
visor of girls, vice Miss Margaret DeMotte, resigned; Mr. 
James H. Cloud, instructor of gymnastics; Mr. William Lane, 
supervisor of boys, vice Mr. James H. Cloud, promoted; Miss 
Jane V. Gillett and Miss Grace Higgins, teachers in the Articu- 
lation Department. 

Lowa Institution—The board of trustees have placed the 
educational and business departments under separate heads in- 
dependent of each other, as in the New York Institution. 
Under this arrangement the former superintendent becomes 
the principal with independent power as to appointment of 
teachers. The Hon. Henry W. Rothert, formerly State Senator 
from. Keokuk, has been appointed superintendent in charge of 
the business department. 

Miss Phebe Wright resigned the position of teacher at the 
close of the last term, and the vacancy so caused has been sup- 
plied by the appointment of Mr. Hiram Phillips, lately a teacher 
in the Kansas school. 

Miss Maggie L. Kennedy of the St. Louis Day School has 
been appointed teacher in place of Miss Virginia Cowden, re- 
tired. 

Miss Cora Van Dorin, teacher of articulation, resigned a short 
time ago. The vacancy has not been filled as yet. 

The system of double classes pursued for the past three, 
years has been abandoned, and the length of the school day in- 
creased by the addition of one hour to the time spent in the 
school-rooms. 

Extensive repairs have been completed during the vacation, 
so that now the main building is in better condition than for 
several years past. The water supply pipes have been re- 
modelled so as to avoid the previous expense of pumping. The 
natural pressure from the artesian well now carries water to all 
parts of the building with no expense whatever. 
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Kansas Institution —At the last commencement of Baker 
University, Baldwin, Kansas, the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon Mr. 8S. T. Walker, Superintendent. 

The art department has been strengthened by the transfer of 
Miss Jessie Egelston from the literary department, her time to 
be devoted to drawing, penmanship, and painting. The articu- 
lation and aural department has been increased by the employ- 
ment, as an assistant to Miss Scallon, of Miss Nellie Bassett, who 
had had previous instruction from Miss Scallon, and had been 
allowed access to classes with the object of fitting herself for 
this position. Mr. Hiram Phillips has resigned the position of 
teacher to accept a similar position in the Iowa Institution. 
Four new teachers have been employed, namely, Miss Neilie 
Bassett, Miss E. M. Franklin, Mr. Benj. O. Sprague, and Mr. 
Harry Reed. Mr. Sprague is a semi-mute, and a graduate of 
the Ohio Institution. Mr. Reed isa graduate of the Wisconsin 
School and the National College, and late a teacher in the 
Wisconsin School. Miss Franklin is a deaf lady of several 
years’ experience as teacher in the Minnesota School. 


Miss Keeler’s Articulation Class.—Miss Keeler’s Class has 
been removed to 597 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Kentucky Institution.—Miss Emma Wilson has resigned the 
position of teacher to take a similar position in the Missouri 
Institution. Mr. John H. Yeager, one of the teachers who has 
for years had the printing office, has given it up and Mr. Geo. 
McClure, also a teacher, takes it for the coming year. 


Mackay Institution.—Eugene Libbey, a deaf-mute who 
learned his trade at the Institution, succeeds Charles Edwards 
as carpenter. 

Maryland School.—Miss Maude Crosby, one of the teachers 
of articulation, has resigned to accept a position in a private 
family in Montgomery, Alabama, and is succeeded by Miss 
Mary McGuire, formerly of the Whipple School. Mr. C. M. 
Grow, Jr., has accepted a position in the Missouri Institution, 
and Miss M. M. Ijams, who was compelled by ill-health to give 
up her situation a year and a half ago, has been reappointed. 
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Missouri Institution.—Miss Nellie Bailey died at her home 
in July last after a long illness. 

Mr. C. M. Grow, B. A., late of the Maryland Institution, Mr. 
Horace E. Walker, B. A., of Cedar Springs, S. C., and Miss 
Emma Wilson, late of the Kentucky Institution, have been 
added to the corps of instruction. Mr. James N. Tate, M. A., 
has been appointed assistant superintendent. 


New Jersey School.—The trustees have very fully equipped 
the shoemaking and carpentering departments, and have pur- 
chased a fine Gordon Press, with the intention of establishing 
a school of printing. The last-named undertaking, however, is 
waiting for the preparation of suitable quarters. The trustees 
are to consider plans for a building to accommodate the work- 
shops. 

Ohio Institution.—Miss Laura C. Gerkes, of Philadelphia, 
Penn., has been employed as teacher of articulation. Miss 
Luetta A. Kinney, whose father was formerly a teacher in this 
Institution, and Miss Jennie L. Cobb, who graduated last June 
from Oberlin College, have been added to the corps of teachers 
in the primary department. 

Miss Mary High, one of the matrons who had been connected 
with the Institution for nine years, owing to declining health, 
resigned her position in August. She failed rapidly and died 
Sunday morning, September 4, mourned by a large circle of 
relatives and friends. Miss Hattie Morris has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by her resignation. 


Ontario Institution.—Mr. James Watson, for fifteen years a 
teacher in the Instittion, has resigned his position to accept 
the principalship of the Washington Territory School at Van- 
couver. Miss K. H. White, on account of ill-health, has relin- 
quished her place, much to the regret of those who had bene- 
fited by her labors. Mr. D. M. Beaton and Mrs. M. Josephine 
McGillis, both teachers of experience in public school work, 
have been chosen to fill the vacancies. 

Mrs. M. Spaight, matron, resigned at the close of the term, 
her resignation to take effect Sept. Ist, as she proposed enter- 
ing into the matrimonial state. During the vacation her health, 
which was somewhat impaired by devotion to her duties, was 
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fully restored, and on the 1st of September she was married to 
Mr. Theo. C. Taylor, government crown land agent at Brace- 
bridge. Mrs. Spaight commenced the work twelve years ago 
as housekeeper, was for three years matron of the Institute for 
the Blind at Brantford, and for the last five years has been 
matron at Belleville. She has been, Mr. Mathison writes, a 
careful, energetic, and popular officer, her thorough knowl- 
edge of the habits and wants of the deaf children, and ability 
to converse with them readily, together with her vast fund 
of general information acquired by careful reading and study, 
specially fitting her for the position. The government recog- 
nised her services by a handsome gratuity. Miss Jean C. Rob- 
inson succeeds her. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—At the close of school in June, 
Miss Emma J. Ely resigned her position as chief instructor at 
the Branch for Oral Instruction, and Miss Florence C. Mce- 
Dowell, former special teacher of articulation, was appointed 
to succeed her. Miss Emma L. Plympton, of Boston, Mass., 
for some time connected with the Portland Day School, was 
appointed teacher to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Miss Ella A. McDowell. 

On the 26tn of July last, Miss G. A. Kirby, for many years 
matron of the Institution, but for some time on the retired 
list, died of consumption of the lungs. Miss Kirby was a 
faithful, energetic officer and was highly respected by a large 
circle of friends. 

Mr. Benjamin D. Pettengill, for forty-five years a teacher in 
this Institution, though for the last three years on the retired 
list, was run over by a railway train and killed at North Wales, 
near Philadelphia, on the 21st of September last. Mr. Petten- 
gill was an able and successful teacher, and a frequent and 
valued contributor to the Annals. 


South Carolina Institution.—Mr. J. M. Hughston, one of 
the teachers, has resigned on account of failing eyesight and 
general health. Mrs. L. C. Irby takes his place. 


Virginia Institution.—The Institution has determined to do 
away with monitors for the deaf-mute boys hereafter, that duty 
being assigned to the boys of the first and second classes. 
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This plan went into operation about the first of April upon 
the resignation of Mr. W. J. Fallen (the former monitor), and 
was found to work admirably. The board of visitors, at their 
meeting in June, determined, also, to allow the pupils of the 
late first (seventh year) class one more session at school. 

Miss Shaver resigned the position of monitress of deaf-mute 
girls at the close of the last session, and Miss Pattie Albertson 
was appointed in her place. Miss Albertson filled the same 
place in ’84 and ’85. 

Washington Territory School.—The Rev. W. D. McFarland 
has resigned the position of director, and is succeeded by Mr. 
James Watson, for many years a teacher in the Ontario Insti- 
tution, and previously engaged as a teacher of hearing children 
in connection with the public schools of Ontario. 


Wisconsin School.—A cottage 80 x 32 feet, two stories high, 
has been reconstructed as a home for small boys. It also con- 
tains the boys’ hospital. It has been fitted up in modern style, 
with gas, steam, and water service in all parts of the house. It 
is now a substantial brick structure in harmony with the other 
buildings of the school. 

Miss Alice E. Turley and Miss Mary Jameson resigned at the 
close of the last term. Mr. W. F. Gray, of Vinqua, Wis., and 
Miss Eva L. Cutter, of Whitewater, have been appointed to take 
the vacant places. 


Georgia Institution.—Mr. James 8. Davis, who became con- 
nected with this Institution in 1858, has retired on account of 
failing health. Mr. Connor writes that he feels as if his main- 
stay had been taken away. With the exception of the time they 
spent in separate commands in the Confederate Army, they have 
been together since 1858 as friends and co-laborers. 

Mr. Davis will go to South Georgia, and we hope will soon 
be fully restored to health. 

The new school building will be completed soon, thereby in- 
creasing the capacity of the Institution. 


Texas Asylum.—Miss Sallie Kendall has been appointed 
teacher of the ninth class 
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West Virginia Institution.—Mr. H. B. Gilkeson has been 
appointed principal, vice Major Covell, deceased. 


Western New York Institution.—Miss Lizzie A. Buckland 
has been added to the corps of instructors. She is a graduate 
of Oberlin College, where, as assistant teacher, she had charge 
of the gymnasium classes in Sargent’s system of physical cul- 
ture. 

Mr. Mills, the boys’ supervisor for several years, has left the 
Institution to continue his studies. His place is filled by two 
of the High Class pupils, who together take the duties of the 
supervisor, and at the same time do their work as students pre- 
paring for college. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Conventions of the Deaf.—The Eleventh Biennial Conven- 
tion of the Empire State Deaf-Mute Association was held at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 31—-Sept. 2, 1887. More than a hundred 
deaf persons were in attendance. Addresses were delivered by 
the President, Mr. E. A. Hodgson, Mr. F. L. Seliney, Dr. J. C. 
Carson, and others. The Committee on the Gallaudet Memo- 
rial reported that nearly $1,300 had been contributed by the 
deaf people of New York for that purpose. A new committee 
was appointed to raise funds for a memorial to the late Dr. H. 
P. Peet. The following officers were elected: President, F. L. 
Seliney ; Secretary, T. F. Fox; Treasurer, J. H. Eddy. Dr. I. 
L. Peet acted as interpreter, and the Rev. Mr. Berry conducted 
religious services. 

The Third Reunion of the Alumni Association of the Illinois 
Institution was held at that Institution, Sept. 9 and 10, 1887. 
Addresses were delivered by the Hon. 8S. R. Capps, a member 
of the Board of Directors, Dr. P. G. Gillett, the Superinten- 
dent, Rev. Frank Read, Mr. J. H. Cloud, Mr. D. W. George, 
and others. The Committee on the Wait memorial reported 
that $316 had been collected for that purpose. Mr. J. H. 
Cloud was elected president, Mr. D. W. George, secretary, and 
Mrs. Luella Waddell, treasurer. On the following Sunday, Dr. 
Gillett preached to the members of the Association from the 
text, “I have no greater joy than to hear that my children 
walk in truth.” III John, 4. 
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The First Reunion of the Alumni of the Michigan Institution 
was held at that Institution, June 22 and 23, 1887. Addresses 
were made by Mr. M. T. Gass, Superintendent of the Institu- 
tion; Mr. Ben. Nordyke, a former teacher ; Mr. Wallace Krause, 
of Boston, Mass.; Miss E. M. Bolt, of Kansas; Mr. Isaac Ries, 
of Mississippi; Mr. E. M. Bristol, of Muskegon, Mich.; the Rev. 
A. W. Mann, of Cleveland, O., and others. A committee was 
appointed to receive funds for marking the grave of Mr. W. L. 
M. Breg, a former teacher of the Institution. 

The Annual Convention of the Granite State Deaf-Mute Mis- 
sion was held at Henniker, N. H., on the 3d and 4th of Sep- 
tember last. About forty deaf persons were present. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Job Turner, the Rev. John Chamberlain, 
Mr. W. M. Chamberlain, Mr. T. L. Brown, and others. Mr. 
W. M. Chamberlain delivered a eulogy on the late Thomas 
Brown, the founder of the Mission, over whose grave it is pro- 
posed to erect a monument. The Rev. John Chamberlain acted 
as interpreter. 

The Third Triennial Convention of the Alumni Association of 
the Iowa Institution was held at Des Moines, Iowa, during the 
first week of September last. The Hon. H. W. Rothert, the 
new superintendent of the Iowa Institution, sent a cordial let- 
ter. Mr. F. C. Holloway was elected president, Mr. Z. B. 
Thompson, secretary, and Mr. G. W. Richie, treasurer. 


The National Educational Association.—In the educational 
exhibit connected with the meeting of the National Educational 
Association held at Chicago, Aug. 12-16, 1887, three schools for 
the deaf were represented: the Illinois Institution by Dr. Gil- 
lett, with several teachers and pupils, including the blind and 
deaf girl Agnes O’Connor, and specimens of work from the 
art and industrial departments ; the Wisconsin School, by Mr. 
Swiler, with two teachers and specimens of art and industrial 
work; and the Chicago Voice and Hearing School, by Miss Mc- 
Cowen and her pupils. Dr. Gillett took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, and delivered an eloquent address 
on the importance of industrial education. 


The Conference of Charities and Corrections.—The Four- 
teenth National Conference of Charities and Corrections met 
at Omaha, Neb., August 25-31, 1887. Mr. J. A. Gillespie, 
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Principal of the Nebraska Institute, was chairman of theC om- 
mittee of Arrangements. The Hon. R. A. Mott, one of the 
directors of the Minnesota Institute, read a valuable paper on 
“Boards of Trustees of State Institutions ; their Appointment, 
Duties, and Relations to Superintendents,” which will be pub- 
lished in the next number of the Annals. 


The Eleventh Convention.—The Report of the Proceedings 
of the Eleventh Convention, held at Berkeley, Cal., last year, has 
been printed by the California Institution, and may be obtained 
free of charge by addressing Mr. Warring Wilkinson, Principal 
of the California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, Berkeley, Cal. Mr. Wilkinson requests all who desire 
copies to inform him how many copies are wished and how they 
are to be sent. If by mail, an enclosure should be made of 
eight or ten cents a copy for postage. 


Gounod on Deafness and Blindness.—The Pall Mali Gazette 
publishes the following letter written by Gounod, the celebrated 
musical composer, in connection with the performance of his 
“Redemption” last year in Paris, conducted by himself, for 
the benefit of the ateliers @aveugles, or work-shops for the em- 
ployment of the blind. The correspondent of the Gazette to 
whom it owes the letter mentions a conversation on the same 
subject with Rubinstein, whose sight was then nearly gone, in 
which the Russian composer urged the same view as Gounod, 
and confirmed it by remarking how much, in Beethoven’s case, 
his deafness had driven him into himself and added to the force 
and individuality of his music. Mr. Gounod writes : 


If I had to choose one of these two terrible calamities, deafness or 
blindness, I do not think that I should hesitate an instant. The deaf are 
generally said to be less cheerful than the blind ; but notwithstanding that, 
and notwithstanding the fact that loss of hearing would affect me in regard 
to that which has always been the source of my very keenest and deepest 
feelings—I mean music—yet, between being deaf and never again seeing 
anything one loves, there is in my opinion so vast a gulf as to make that 
one consideration sufficient to decide the question. One must not forget 
that a musician can enjoy music to a great degree by merely reading it ; 
and though the actual sensation of the sounds is necessary to make the 
impression absolutely complete, yet it is sufficiently strong to convey 
melody, harmony, rhythm, quality, and all the other elements of music— 
in a word, to give a real mental hearing of the piece so as to stamp it on 
the mind without the aid of the external sounds. It is well known that Bee- 
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thoven wrote many of his masterpieces after he was completely deaf ; but 
he cannot have written them without hearing them in himself, and it there- 
fore follows that the converse can take place and that music can be heard 
by merely reading it. Deafness, therefore, does not entirely destroy 
musical enjoyment. In fact, as far as the sense of hearing goes, eyery 
composer, when he writes down his ideas, is virtually on the same footing 
as a deaf person; for what he writes is the product of his mind alone. 
But blindness! the privations it implies! the sacrifices it imposes! the 
virtual imprisonment of not being able to walk alone! the dismal dark- 
ness of never beholding the face of nature! the silence and solitude of 
being unable to read and write! As long as he can read a book, a deaf 
man remains in close communication with the whole circle of human 
thought. Historians, poets, philosophers, critics, all are still his compan- 
ions; the world of painting and sculpture is stillopentohim. The blind 
man, on the other hand, is dependent on others for all he wants; he has 
to ask for everything; he isthe prisoner of prisoners. A thousand times 
rather, then, be deaf than blind. 


Intermittent Deaf-mutism.—The following paragraph is 
from the New York Evening Post of August 24, 1887 : 


At a recent meeting of the Berlin Medical Society, Professor Mendel 
introduced a patient, a well-to-do mechanic, who regularly at nine o’clock 
in the morning loses the power of speech and hearing, remaining a deaf- 
mute until six o’clock of the following morning. From six to nine o’clock 
he hears and speaks as well as anybody. This peculiar trouble showed 
itself first last year as a sequel to an epileptic attack. The patient, whose 
mental powers have not suffered, exhibits another curious anomaly. Ifa 
certain spot on the joint of the right hand is pressed, he is at once seized 
with convulsions; if a certain spot on the right upper arm is pressed, the 
convulsions instantly disappear. Professor Mendel made this experiment 
twice before the assembled physicians. He was unable to give the cause 
of these abnormal conditions, but considered them related to the hyster- 
ico-epileptic manifestations sometimes seen in women. ‘Their origin is 
probably to be sought in a temporary interruption of the nerve functions 
involved in the process of hearing and speaking. Prof. Mendel said that 
there was but one analogous case on record, but that he hoped to bring 
about a cure. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Situation Wanted.—An experienced teacher of articulation wishes a posi- 
tion before January Ist. References sent on application. Address Articu- 
lation Teacher, care of the Editor of the nna, Kendall Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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